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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in Jove to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre~ 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HRISTIAN socialism, so far as it has any meaning 
and acceptance in churches of the stricter sort, is 
often adopted as a device to get away from the old 
doctrine of a good time coming—for saints —on 

- the other side of the grave. John and Jesus talked 

about a kingdom of heaven which was at hand. Many 
who do not fully accept this teaching or see the full import 
of it do see that we have come to the place where the world 
has the right to demand the full benefit of Christianity in 
the life which now is. Granville Sharpe was so intent upon 
the emancipation of the slave that he forgot to attend to the 
salvation of his own soul. They who accept the “glad tid- 
ings” as intended for this’ present world, and with their 
whole hearts apply it to the present needs of men, need no 
special device to set them working for the coming kingdom 
of heaven, here and now, and for all men upon the earth. 


& 


Tue Baptist ministry seems to be in a bad way. For a 
long time the length of pastorates in the Baptist church has 
been much below the Unitarian average, which, we believe, is 
still above that of any other denomination in New England. 
One thing is certain. Any church which draws a dead line 
for its ministers and discards them at the age of forty has a 
dead line-of its own, and that not very far ahead. Men of 
ability and foresight will not long enter the service of a 
church which can properly be described as in the following 
clipping from the Watchman: ‘‘Most of the speakers and 
writers. who discuss the so-called ‘dead line’ in the»ministry 
observe that there is no such line for men who keep alert 
and up.to date, constantly acquiring and growing. We do 
not know about that. Most of the pulpit committees that 
ask us to recommend possible pastors, practically say: ‘We 
do.not want a man over forty, There is no use of our present- 
ing the name of a man over forty.’ Now that is a condition, 
and not a. theor No matter what the theorists may say, 
there is a real and | ‘owing discrimination against men on 
account of their age, irrespective of their ability or effec- 
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tiveness. The man of fifty does not get a chance. Too 
many pulpit committees will not even consider him. He is 
ruled out? as soon as his age is mentioned. To cite the 
call of Dr. Lorimer to New York at the. age of sixty-two is 
notto the point. There are very few Lorimers; and, if the 
majority of our ministers above fifty have got to be Lorimers 
in order to get a pastorate, their outlook for a place in which 
to work is very slim.” 
as 


EVERYWHERE the two antagonistic tendencies toward 
unity and toward the assertion of sectarian authority are 
increasingly felt. Out of the two there will be maintained 
a moving equilibrium. Each force, although seemingly 
simple, is really compound. Gradually the component parts 
will shift and change, until at last out of the religious life 
of the world will come the great conflict between the re- 
ligion of authority and the religion of freedom. All that 
comes between these two will be ground to pieces. What 
institution a hundred years hence will ‘represent the religion 
of authority, on the one side, and the religion of freedom, 
on the other, no one can predict. Probably no present in- 
stitution will carry its name and its tradition unchanged over 
into that new time. If the Catholic Church remains, it will, 
we think, no longer be Roman Catholic. No other church 
in Christendom gives any sign of power to attract to itself 
and to cover with its name the forces of religion, whether 
bond or free. Secularism, as an opponent of the Church, 
has well-nigh disappeared. It has no future. But, in the 
great new time that is coming, all faithful souls and all 
worthy churches will find their place and their work, their 
honor and their reward. It makes one eager and glad to 
know that in the mighty bloodless battles that are coming 
one may have some part in the emancipation of humanity 
and the beginnings of universal civilization. 


#& 


TueErE is a common storehouse of literature and learning 
accessible to all cultivated persons, and accepted by them as 
the source of common knowledge. In the republic of letters 
all are equal, and easily understand one another wherever 
they may meet. But it is one of the curiosities of social ex- 
perience to find men and women, highly cultivated in many 
ways, who do not accept the common standards of learning 
and scholarship, but have private sources of information and 
peculiar modes of interpretation. There are Anglicans who, 
to establish their claim to an apostolic succession outside the 
Catholic Church, have an ecclesiastical history which is 
peculiar to themselves. ‘There are in all the leading denomi- 
nations men of character and culture who live in a world so 
set apart from the science of our time that they still believe in 
the probability of the second coming of Christ at any time, and 
a supernatural conclusion of the history of this world. It is 
a matter of common knowledge among those who accept the 
results of modern discovery that the history of the world 

written in the Old Testament has little likeness to the facts. 

But there are men who can use the records of exploration in 
Egypt and Babylon, and ingeniously fit them into a scheme 
by which they conscientiously find support for every 
statement from Genesis to Malachi. 


od 


As an’ instance of the way in which genial and friendly 
neighbors really regard the work of Unitarianism, we quote 
the following notice from the Watchman; “Our Unitarian 
friends are making an effort to establish a‘ People’s Church.’ 
The Parker Memorial at the South End in Boston has been 
refitted and will be open every day in the week, with free 
reading-rooms, evening classes in industrial branches, and 
other features of an institutional church. The chief feature 
of the enterprise will be the Sunday evening services with 
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special musical features. These will be, it is said, the only 
continuous Sunday evening services maintained by Unitarians 
in the city of Boston, The charitable work will be helpful, 
and it will be interesting to see if the attempt at popular even- 
ing services will be successful without the power of a living 
gospel.” 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


No attempt has ever been made to unite the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations; and no plan has been sug- 
gested having that for its end, either near or remote. The 
Unitarian Association did make a proposition intended to 
reduce friction between missionaries and others, where there 
seemed to be danger of conflict or unnecessary expenditure 
of money and energy on one side or the other. It has been 
well-nigh impossible to get this simple fact stated in either the 
religious or the secular papers. Even the New York /nde- 
pendent, which aims to be an authority in the history of the 
churches, has persistently spoken of an attempt to unite the 
two bodies. No such attempt has been made, and therefore 
no such attempt has ever succeeded or failed. 

It has happened in the course of events that Universalists 
and Unitarians, setting out from different points of doctrine 
and working in different ways, have come so near to each 
other in their way of looking at things and their method of 
working that, whether they will or no, they have come to 
regard themselves and to be regarded by the world without 
as being so near akin that there is danger sometimes that 
they may be mistaken foreach other. There never would be 
any danger of rivalry or reduplication of effort if a Univer- 
salist and a “hard-shelled ” Presbyterian movement began in 
the same place. But it often happens that Universalists and 
Unitarians, beginning in the same place, have, to some extent, 
the same material. to work with. Sometimes it happens that 
one movement cannot succeed without interfering with the 
other. Rivalry between the two and antagonism is always 
unseemly and injurious. It has therefore seemed best to 
devise a plan not to secure union and sympathy between the 
two so much as to prevent discord and antipathy. 

Because the Universalist Convention meets only once in 
two years, it has not been possible to get a decision con- 
cerning the full acceptance of the Unitarian overture. A 
committee of five was appointed by the Unitarian Association, 
and reappointed. A committee of five was appointed two 
years ago by the Universalist Convention, but no one had 
authority, or was willing to exert authority, to reappoint the 
committee when the year expired. Only one meeting of the 
joint committee was held. Now the matter has been 
referred again to the Universalist Convention, and, in spite 
of a preliminary effort to prevent the acceptance of the plan, 
it was carried with unanimity. The committee on official 
reports, after stating that the board of trustees in declining 
to authorize the joint committee of conference, took the only 
proper course reported as follows: ‘“‘We recommend the 
appointment ‘of a committee of’ five, of whom the General 
Superintendent shall be one, biennially, to confer with a like 
committee of the American Unitarian Association, with the 


distinct understanding, however, that such committee shall 


not have or exercise joint missionary functions; that it shall 
be its duty only to consider cases where there may be a con- 
flict of interests, duplications of missionary efforts, or where 
‘friction’ has arisen, or is likely to arise, between the 
representatives of the two bodies; that it shall endeavor to 
promote harmony by judicious and Christian counsel, and 
that, in case of failure to secure harmonious results, it shall 


report, with recommendations, if it sees fit, to the Board of | 


Trustees.” 
Although a protest was made in advance against the ac- 


ceptance of this report, it was passed under the previous 
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“unanimous. 


_  Qddity ceases to be odd when customs change. 


question without discussion; and the vote was reported as 
This would indicate that the protestants, if 
there were any, did not vote. Concerning this action the 
Universalist Zeader, which had not been a very stalwart ad- 
vocate of the plan, now very truly says by way of com- 
ment: “The question of Unitarian co-operation was \ most 
satisfactorily, and we trust permanently, settled by the adop- 
tion of the recommendation that the joint commission be 
appointed ; and later the president made a very wise selec- 
tion of a committee to serve. This matter has been the oc- 
casion of considerable feeling in the past; and it is now an 
occasion of rejoicing that we have taken this step, not only 
in the interest of church unity and of greater efficiency in 
the cause of liberal religion, but we have secured freedom 
from a discussion which has not always been salutary by 
establishing a point back of which it can no longer go. The 
two denominations come into new relations, and we are to 
judge of these relations by their fruits after the fruits have 
had time to grow; that is, discussion of the merits of co- 
operation must begin with the establishing of this commis- 
sion. We are fully convinced that whatever mistakes and 
misunderstandings may have occurred in the past have been 
due to the lack of a frank understanding on the part of one 
or both parties, the occasion of which is now removed ; and 
we now look with large confidence to the successful co-opera- 
tion of these two Christian churches.” 


About Odd People, 


What are they good for? The impulse of humanity is to 
compel uniformity. Individuality is a late product. Men 
must have lived on the globe many thousands of years before 
there was an individual so differentiated from the herd as to 
make history. His-story is not possible for a communistic 
herd of human beings. Abraham, or Abram (Brahma), 
seems to be the term used to designate a first breach with 
uniformity of thinking and feeling, or, as we sometimes say, 
of “viewing.” About 2000 B.C, some great mind was pro- 
duced that dared to free itself. It got out of the herd: it 
broke with instinct. It probably rose to a power of self- 
consciousness and self-conscience. Abraham certainly had 
glimpses of the Divine One. Gods were no more supreme 
(that is, dead ancestors), but God,— the One. Individualism 
at last had its man,— its one born out of the mass. 

Odd people are the freaks of individuality, more or less 
pronounced in character. They are commonly protests, on 
a small scale, against the tendency to lapse into convention- 
alism. A woman refuses to be compelled to sweep the 
streets with her skirts, but has no power to push her protest 
into a reform. A man develops a power to poke holes in 
common customs, but is unable or unwilling to go farther 
than make fun of other folk. John Strange always carried 
a lantern at night, whether the moon shone or not. Six feet 
tall, and a huge lantern, he started the laughter of the street. 
But why? Sometimes, before a lecture was over, the clouds 
had gathered ; and John would chuckle while he waited, or 
tried to wait, on a whole church full. David Perkins always 
carried around an umbrella. ‘Never can tell much about 
the weather, and it is just as well to be prepared.” Why 
not, David? Indeed, why not? The umbrella is a good 
walking-stick when there is no rain. 

Method- 
ism is no longer a peculiarity, and the Quaker draws no 
attention because of dress or manners. Is this because the 
differenced person or persons meet a tide that bears them 
back into the crowd? Partly both ways, no doubt. We 
have been greatly modified by Methodism and by the drab- 
coated Quaker, but they in turn have yielded much of their 
oddities. There is constantly moving out from this mass 
this differentiated section, and there is constantly lapsing 
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into the mass that which has performed its function. In 
this way odd people are classified in groups, until a whole 
community takes to one sort of oddness. New England had 
its striking peculiarities, which have now no place except that 
they give flavor to stories of old times and to novels. The 
F. F, Vs. are fast merging into the common American crowd, 
with little of their peculiarities left except that they will not 
pronounce the ~ The novelist, however, finds in the pass- 
ing quaintness of Virginia the salt that makes his books sell. 

Conventionalism is the curse of modern life. You may 
talk as sharply as you please against that individualism 
which loses power to co-operate: still, what we need is a 
very much enlarged power and will to be ourselves. It 
should be the end aimed at by our schools; the aim of our 
churches, the drift of our laws, to create the individual. But, 
as things are, education tries to make us over into one pat- 
tern. The church demands uniform sentiment in belief, and 
the law pays little consideration to manhood and woman- 
hood. There are forces, howeyer, at work which cannot be 
overcome,— a drift established to differentiate our Toms from 
our Johns. And, in spite of conventionalism, there is a 
growing pride in being able to think out a new problem. 
The age of inventive genius has a grip on us before birth. 

Jesus was condemned not for any specific doctrine or set 
of doctrines. He was simply a nonconformist. He held 
in light import the Sabbath and the sacrifices, and the 
temple worship and the public jprayer, of his time. Above 
all these he placed that something which he called seeing 
God or knowing the Father. In other words, he was un- 
willing to conform to the religious formularies of the day. 
He refused to keep the Sabbath in the customary way, but 
used it for the good of himself and his friends. He laid 
light emphasis on prayer and on the temple service. The 
Jews were conformists of the most arrogant sort, and could 
not tolerate the innovator. 

A pastor may be glad if he finds a few odd people in his 
congregation. They will probably be troublesome, more or 
less, when the pull is in old lines. But, when it is desired 
to start a new-move, they will be found just the persons most 
helpful. Skill in making use of odd people is the test of a 
successful pastorship. Let us carefully measure our inno- 
vators, and not cast our saviors out too hastily. 


Sincerity of Life. 


As civilization advances, we tend toward what is conven- 
tional in conduct and ideas, to what is artificial in manners, 
and, therefore, to what is insincere in life. In the early times 
of our country, men were far more generous, spontaneous, 
and natural than they are at present; and they were more 
sincere, more in earnest, and perhaps more honest and just. 
With increase of wealth, with the enlargement of the means 
of culture, with progress in refinement, there has gone degen- 
eration in moral aims and deterioration in intellectual sin- 
cerity, That the pioneers were more generous and brotherly 
in conduct toward each other than men are now, more 
willing to share all that they had, no one can doubt who 
knows anything about them. Nor can we doubt that they 
were more outspoken, less willing to compromise themselves 
in conduct and character, and more willing to bring profes- 
sion and deed into harmony with each other. 

We are not inclined to think that the fathers were, on the 
whole, better men than those of to-day. They were more 
natural, but less thoroughly trained for the duties of life. 
They were more outspoken ; but also they had their passions 
less under control, and were more excitable and vindictive. 
In the one virtue of sincerity we think they had somewhat 
the advantage; for growth in refinement of manners leads 
almost inevitably to restraint of what will not be acceptable 
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to others, and therefore to suppression of honest opinion in 
deference to public sentiment. This desire to act in accord- 
ance with social standards is to be approved, if it is not 
carried so far as to make individual conviction impossible of 
utterance. It is better to seem rude and boorish sometimes 
than to have no opinions contrary to those that are popular. 
To suppress all convictions that have not been convention- 
alized by public approval is to become a mere echo of other 
men. A wise sincerity is a great need of our time on the 
part of public men and on the part of all who would lead a 
life of duty and fidelity. 

The good life is a sincere life, and it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. The bad man is the insincere man, as 
a rule; the one who professes to live as he does not live. 
He must seem to be honest, or he would not have an oppor- 
tunity to practise his evil deeds upon others. He must 
outwardly conform to the requirements of society, or he 
would be at once put beyond the reach of doing it harm, 
The criminal is a man who believes in living as men did in 
savage and barbarous times; but, if he professed this belief 
of his openly, he would be restrained, and he is compelled 
to act as if he held to a sincere faith in honesty and good 
will toward others. In greater or less measure many men 
are not what they seem to be; for they cheat when the oppor- 
tunity comes, and it does come to them only because they 
seem to be honest. They even think themselves to be 
honest until the hour of temptation comes; and then they 
find that they have not been sincere, that they have really 
believed other than they have hitherto lived. 

It may be that public men, who serve the State or Nation 
in places of responsibility as its servants, are not more dis- 
honest than other men; and yet whoever has studied human 
nature carefully has discovered that many men think of a 
municipality or a State quite otherwise than they think ‘of an 
individual, that they are more willing to overcharge or to 
cheat the one than the other. They are honest if they are 
employed by an individual, but they seem to feel they have 
a right to obtain from the nation all they can. That is, so 
far as public duty is concerned, these men are not sincere; 
for they practise what it is not possible for them to profess; 
and continue to hold the offices with which they have been in- 
trusted. In the public servant, from the lowest position to the 
highest, nothing is more desirable than sincerity, perfect hon- 
esty and integrity. This is what the people desire, and that 
for which they are always seeking in legislator, governor, and 
President. When they find such a man, who is through and 
through sincere, who is what he professes to be, who trusts 
the people as they trust him, they recognize him at once, and 
give him the strong adhesion and applause he deserves. 

Sincerity in religion is especially desirable, and yet it is 
often lacking. Religion has become too often a matter of 
convention, of good standing in society, of entrance to social 
or political recognition, of professional advancement, of 
intellectual conformity; but it is not by such a spirit as this 
that we prepare ourselves to retain that element of sincerity 
without which religion has no legitimate value for human 
life. The fact is that what men actually believe is not to be 
known by the church they attend or the creed they recite, 
in too many instances. Yet, if religion is a genuine expres- 
sion of life and reality, a true attitude of the soul toward 
the deepest truths of existence, then these false professions 
cannot but cripple and degrade the whole individual being. 

We need a wise sincerity that is not iconoclastic or given 
to individual self-seeking or smitten with the dogmatic tem- 
per, but that leads to honest and well-balanced living. Pre- 
tence cannot make men wise or happy, conformity cannot 
make them just or true, and fashion cannot give them the 
good they seek, The really sincere man will not scorn others 
because they prefer the ways of the world to honesty of pur- 
pose, nor will he condemn them as weak because they prac- 
tise the arts of conformity. A true sincerity is generous in 
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judgment, sympathetic with human weakness and error, and 
friendly in recognition of the real limitations of human char- 
acter. At the same time it is courageous, loyal, hopeful; it 
will not turn from the right path; it will hold with uncom- 
promising purpose to what is noble and to what is beautiful. 

Sincerity is simple, unpretentious, self-forgetting, loving 
what is natural, attracted to what is just, faithful to what is 
inwardly pure and chaste. It has no wish to be other than 
it seems, but to seem what it is with humble directness of 
purpose, keeping nothing hidden and having nothing to 
hide. It does nothing for show or effect, but because what 
is done is wise and right. Such sincerity as this must lead 
to what Wordsworth called “plain living and high think- 
ing.’ And it is the high thinking that brings compensation 
for any bareness and lowliness there may seem to be in the 
plain living. To live according to our means, to speak con- 
formably to our wisdom, to act in harmony with our convic- 
tions, is to find inward peace and happiness. The sincere 
life is, therefore, the only worthy life; and at the same es 
it is the most natural and the wisest. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The “Christian Register.” 


One of the things of which the majority of Unitarians are 
neglectful is the Christian Register. If this paper were an 
institution which weekly attempted to fill an unnecessary 
place in the world, this too frequent neglect would be justi- 
fiable; but the truth is that it is a paper of great ability, 
devoting its attention to matters which are of the very great- 
est importance. It exists because the church which it 
represents needs a common life and spirit in order to do 
its work well. Every Unitarian, in order to be most efficient 
in the service which he renders to humanity through his 
church, needs to be closely in touch with the life that is 
larger than that of one congregation. The people who read 
the Register feel the tides of the spirit that are affecting the 
denomination as a whole; while, as a rule, the people who do 
not read the Register are ignorant of these larger interests, 
and are content to estimate the power of Unitarianism by 
what happens to be the condition of their single congre- 
gation. The Christian Register places its readers in contact 
with the thought of the denomination’s strongest and most 
intellectual men. It gives them information concerning the 
achievements of our churches and ministers other than their 
own, and only by such contact and knowledge can any 
Unitarian equip himself to be a forceful representative of 
the work we are trying to do in the world. The Register is 
valued greatly by such persons as read it diligently and 
fully. Such readers find that this paper rounds out the 
benefits which they receive from their own churches and 
ministers, and so is a distinct spiritual help, as well as an 
educational one. 

I make this plea for the wider circulation of the Register, 
without any consultation with its editor and publisher, 
because I feel that there is no one thing that would do more 
to intensify our common life and strengthen our influence in 
the world than a more loyal and wide-spread interest in our 
denominational paper. These words will reach simply the 
people who are interested in the Register. To them I appeal, 
that they make still more devoted efforts than they have done 
in the past to secure subscriptions for this paper. The 
cost is insignificant; and even that cost it is possible to 
reduce, if two families will join in order to take the paper 
together. Our ministers, our Alliance workers, and other 
interested people could do nothing better as a single aid to 
the cause than to take every possible occasion toward induc- 
ing our people to subscribe to this organ, which will broaden 
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their interests and increase their usefulness in the church. 
Those who cannot actually afford to pay the annual two 
dollars should at least be willing to accept the loan of the 
paper from some friend or to take the trouble to read it 
regularly at the Public Library. It will be placed in every 
Public Library where we can be assured that it will be used. 
It is true that we have other means of bringing our people 
into contact with. the wider interests of our church. Our 
national and local conferences serve this end to a certain 
extent. Any one attending such a conference cannot fail to 
get a better understanding of the power that lies in a 
denomination as transcending the power of individual 
churches, But a conference is an infrequent occurrence. 
The Christian Register comes every week into our homes, and 
is each week a conference in itself, lacking only the personal 
power of the spoken word. Let us not therefore be content 
to let our people say they have not felt the need of taking 
the (egister, or, taking it, they have not had time to read it; 

but let us rather appeal to all on the high plane which 
claims that all should constantly strive to fit themselves 
better and better for doing the work of our church. It is 
true that people are busy in these days, but it is not true 
that busy people need always to select the Christian Register 
as the paper to be discontinued. Let something else be 


_ stopped instead of the (Register, because, though there are 


many other good religious papers and secular journals, 
there is no other that can do for Unitarians what the 
Christian Register does for those who appreciate it. It has 
too long been a characteristic of Unitarians that they have 
worked better and with more seeming interest for every 
other good thing than their own church. It is well to work 
faithfully for every good cause, but not well to let the cause 
that is nearest to one’s heart struggle on in weakness, while 
one is more faithful to some less noble and far-reaching 
work than he is to that which ought to be dearest, because 
through it he might accomplish most for the good of the 
world. Will not our ministers take more trouble in increas- 
ing the circulation of the Regzster? Will not the devoted 
workers in every congregation lay more stress upon this 
particular method of increasing the power of Unitarianism ? 
I trust that it is unnecessary to add, in this connection, that 
the only object any person can have for increasing the 
power of Unitarianism is the desire of having an agency 
developed which can be extremely useful to the spiritual 
life of our time. CuHar.es E, St. Joun. 


Current Copics. 


THE municipal election in Greater New York, owing to its 
exceptional character as the culmination of a determined 
struggle between Tammany and the reform organization, 
which represented practically every conceivable political 
party, was the feature of the elections last Tuesday. The 
election of Mr. Seth Low, the former president of Columbia 
College, as mayor of New York, was confidently predicted 
by the group of political parties that supported him; 
and Mr. Shepard, the candidate of Tammany, was 
defeated by a plurality of thirty thousand. The campaign 
was probably the most warmly contested in the history of 
metropolitan politics. Mr. Low. was pledged to secure, im- 
mediately upon his inauguration, the removal of Devery, the 
head of the police department, who was bitterly blamed by 
the reformers as the man who was directly responsible for a 
large share of the corruption that has been ascribed to the 
city of New York. Mr. Shepard had also given some pledges 
of reform that were not quite so clearly defined. 


4 
a 
‘Tue naval construction board has presented to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy a comprehensive plan of nayal expansion, 
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which, if it is sanctioned by Congress, will augment the 
United States navy by over forty vessels of various sizes and 
denominations, including three sea-going battleships, two 
armored cruisers, and eighteen gunboats of varying tonnage. 
It is understood that the recommendations of the board meet 
with the approval of the navy department. ‘The President, 
it is plainly understood, both from his reported confidential 
utterances and from his semi-public declarations, is warmly 
in favor of the construction of a navy'that shall represent the 
highest degree of efficiency in point of numbers, equipment, 
and quality of material and design. It is regarded as very 
probable that, in his forthcoming message to Congress, Mr. 
Roosevelt will urge upon the national legislature the need of 
a generous appropriation for a branch of the national equip- 
ment of defence and offence which he considers to be of the 
highest importance. 
& 


A STRIKING commentary upon the extraordinary degree of 
commercial and industrial prosperity which the country is 
enjoying, and which is touched upon in the President’s 
proclamation, setting apart Thursday, November 28, as 
Thanksgiving Day, is furnished by the fact that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country has outstripped the ability of 
the railroads and steamship lines to transport the product to 
markets at home and abroad. It is reported by producers 
in the West and Middle West that the shortage in trans- 
portation facilities is the most serious hindrance to the 
further development of business. This situation offers a 
striking eontrast to the state of affairs in Europe. Germany 
is barely emerging out of one of the worst industrial and 
financial conditions that the empire has faced in its history. 
Austria-Hungary is in the grasp of present and impending 
stagnation of trade and production, and the press of Great 
Britain teems with forebodings on the industrial future of 
the United Kingdom. 

Cd 


Aw important decision, not confined to the friends of Ind- 
ian education, was rendered by the Secretary of the Interior 
last week, when he abrogated the ruling which held, in effect, 
that it is the duty of the administrators of Indian affairs to 
fill the regular government schools before permitting drafts 
upon the Indian children for enrolment in sectarian schools. 
His ruling was strongly opposed by the Catholic Mission 
Board. At the request of eminent Roman Catholic prelates 
the Secretary of the Interior had already suspended the ope- 
rations of this decision; and last week it was formally abro- 
gated by Secretary Hitchcock, who decided that Indian chil- 
dren shall be free to attend any school or.no school at all. 
Mr. Hitchcock’s action immediately became the occasion for 
numerous inquiries from various sources, and the entire 
matter was discussed by the cabinet during its meeting at 
the end of the week, It is regarded as altogether probable 
that Congress will be asked to consider the status of secta- 
rian schools in Indian territories, 


Fe 


THE situation in the Orient is assuming a serious aspect. 
At the middle of last week a French squadron, under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Caillard, left Toulon under orders 
for Turkish waters, to enforce the payment of the three 
claims that had been made upon the Ottoman government by 
France on behalf of French citizens. It will be remembered 
that the French ambassador to Turkey, M. Constans, left 
Constantinople last July because of the failure of the Porte 
to carry out certain agreements which it had made concern- 
ing the payment of these claims, amounting to over $15,000- 
ooo in all, After the French squadron had left for Turkish 
waters, for the apparent purpose of seizing the customs at 
some Turkish port as a pledge for the payment of the claims, 
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the French government was interpellated upon the subject in 
the chamber of deputies; and the debate resulted in a vote of 
confidence in the government, of 305 to 77 votes, which may 
well be regarded as an overwhelming indorsement of the 
government’s determination to force the issue in Turkey. 


Brevities. 


Why should not all writers make a sharp distinction be- 
tween “no one” and “none”? Let “no one” represent 
the singular, and “none” the plural. Let us say “no one 
is” and “none are.” 


The Advance says that the creed of Congregationalism has 
represented “ not what the churches ought to hold, but what 
they did hold.” This is a long way off from the damnatory 
clause of the Athanasian Creed. 


In the death of Bishop Whipple, religion has lost a repre- 
sentative man whose life tended to make his ministration 
acceptable both to the pagan Indians who came under his 
care and to the men of the world who recognized under the 
garb of the minister the worth of the man. 


The minister who finds any member of his congregation 
uninteresting should take lessons of some enthusiast in 
science to whom no living creature is foreign. Men who 
have no liking for human beings, as such, are often en- 
thusiastic about “the flower in the crannied wall,’’ etc. 


Not quite so much interest as we expected has been ex- 
cited by our question concerning the qualities which go to 
make a successful and useful Unitarian minister. We should 
like to have many letters, not more than three hundred words 
long, setting forth the essential meaning of the preacher’s 
task, with a hint as to what creates fitness for it. 


A census based on guess-work has no value unless a re- 
duction is made of at least 50 per cent. Any one can test 
the accuracy of this statement by counting an audience and 
then inviting half a dozen people who were present to report 
their impressions. Often the estimate will be more than 
double the number, and will seldom fall below an excess of 
50 per cent. 


We cannot too firmly resolve nor too steadily enforce 
upon ourselves the resolution to give due honor to all 
offices, whether in State or Church, which represent right- 
eous authority and public service. It is for the interest of 
all the people that their ideals have worthy representation, 
and that, without reference to the persons who fill them, 
offices that ought to be revered should be held in severence. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The National Conference and Others. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


May I say through your columns, in answer to one part 
of Dr. Whiton’s article about the last National Conference, 
that the Lord’s Supper was not observed at that time simply 
for lack of a fitting place? It was no want of regard for this 
Christian observance, but the very opposite feeling which 
influenced the council. Unitarians cannot have a church for 
such purposes in Saratoga or in almost any other place that 
might be named, unless they chance to own one; and, in the 
opinion of the council, it was better to omit the service than 
to have it in a theatre. There may be a difference of opin- 
ion as to whether this decision was right or wrong, but at 
least the motive should be understood. 
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This fact, that we cannot obtain a church belonging to 
another denomination, in which to hold our meetings, throws 
some light on that “chasm” of which Dr. Whiton speaks. 
Unitarians, as a rule, are very willing to receive and consider 
the criticism to which they are subjected. Much that is said 
by Dr. Whiton in his article is very discriminating and very 
just. May we have grace to profit by such instruction! 
But it is a trifle wearisome to be told again and again that 
we are almost as good as other people, while still the door 
of Christian fellowship is shut against us as if we were 
infected with a plague. We make no complaint against 
churchmen whose knowledge of us is so slight that they hon- — 
estly regard us as very bad and dangerous people. But, when 
men come to the point of agreeing with us far more nearly 
than they agree with many another so-called “orthodox” 
sect, it does not seem an extravagant demand on our part if 
we claim from them some little word of expostulation with 
the doorkeepers who deny us the courtesy for which we are 
able and willing. If our critics really desire to do us good, 
they can render us an immense service by relieving our 
minds of the suspicion that their specification of defects in 
our religious life is, sometimes, a labored excuse for that 
quarantine which the rest of the religious world enforces 
against us. Howarp N. Brown. 


Ee 


. The Free Will. 


CONCERNING THE ADDRESS OF REV. DR. ECOB AT THE SAR- 
ATOGA CONFERENCE. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


One who very gratefully appreciates Dr. Ecob’s brave and 
comforting words upon the “Fatherhood of God” and the 
limits of human responsibility would yet be glad to know 
how Dr. Ecob deals with the difficulties which are suggested 
in what follows. 

First, as to taking the highest conception of human father- 
hood and applying it to God. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (Morse’s Life) says: ‘“ Every 
age has to shape the divine image it worships over again. 
The present age and our own country are busily engaged in 
the task at this time. We unmake our presidents and make 
new ones. This is our apprenticeship for a higher task. Our 
doctrinal teachers are unmaking the Deity of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, and trying to model a new one, with more 
of modern humanity and less of ancient barbarism in his 
composition.” Again: ‘‘ Men are idolaters, and want some- 
thing to look at and kiss and hug, or throw themselves 
down before. They always did, they always will; and, if you 
don’t make it of wood, you must make it of words, which are 
just as much used for idols as promissory notes are used for 
values, .. . Every age has its way of representing its idea of 
God. Far back it was the rude mass of metal, iron or bronze. 
Then came the Greek with his finer ideal expressed in beau- 
tiful images of pure white marble. We select adjectives, the 
most beautiful and sublime in our language, and with these 
we make our God.” 

Dean Mansel (Preface to “ Limits of Religious Thought”) 
says: “It is a fact which experience forces upon us, and 
which it is useless, were it possible, to disguise, that the rep- 
resentation of God after the model of the highest kuman mo-. 


to account for all the phenomena exhibited by the course of 
his natural providence. The infliction of physical suffering, 
the permission of moral evil, the adversity of the good, the 
prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving 
the misery of the innocent, the tardy appearance and partial 
distribution of moral and religious knowledge in the world,— 
these are facts which no doubt are reconcilable, we know 


‘rality which we are capable of conceiving is not sufficient f 
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not how, with the infinite goodness of God, but which cer- 
tainly are not to be explained on the supposition that its sole 
and sufficient type is to be found in the finite goodness of 
man.” 

The theory of evolution has not changed all this; for, 
granting even that the final outcome of evolution is to be 
all, and more than. all, the most optimistic can hope for, the 
fact remains that the methods chosen for reaching such re- 
sults involve ages upon ages of the most frightful sin and 
suffering. 

Second, as to the limits of human responsibility. 

Even if the common human feeling of possessing “ free- 
dom of will’’ is a state of consciousness which does not bear 
witness to a fact, it, nevertheless, appears to be an illusion 


_which produces very practical results,— an illusion we can- 


not do without. Therefore, how does Dr. Ecob deal with 


people who do not have any painful sense of their own re- 


sponsibility,— people in whom, for very practical reasons, 
the sense of personal responsibility for themselves and their 
doings needs deepening? 

One’s actions are the outcome of one’s self. If Dr. Ecob 
makes a distinction between being responsible for one’s self 
ahd being responsible for one’s actions, will he define the 
difference ? 

In the hearing of the writer the excuse was once given for 
certain wrong-doers, “T'was their nature so to do.” -The ob- 
jection was raised to the speaker: “ You did not bring your 
boys up on that doctrine. You told them they could do 
good or evil as they chose.” To this objection no reply was 
forthcoming beyond, “ Ugh.” 

_ It may be that there are other readers of the Christian 
Register besides the writer who would be grateful to Dr. 
Ecob for his comments on the foregoing, besides an 
OrtTHODOX MINISTER. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Immortability. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I am very much pleased that “J. O. T.,” in your number 
of October 24, should have expressed his interest in my 
review of Dr. McConnell’s “ The Evolution of Immortality.” 
He should not, however, have quoted me as saying of myself 
what was intended only as a further interpretation of the 
author’s opinion. He is also in mistake if he implies, as he 
seems to do, that Dr. McConnell believed, or that I did, 
that he was the originator of the main thought of his book. 
On the contrary, again, he says, as “J. O. T.”” would have 
found me quoting him as saying, “It has been maintained 
by some of the most learned men of modern times,— Dod- 
well and Priestley and Whately and Hampden and Rothe 
and Edward White, together with Spinoza and Goethe and 
Lotze,” “to whom,” I said, “he might have added Dr. 
Hedge and Prof. Le Conte.” The brilliant preacher who is 
named as the “ pioneer and inspirer of Dr. McConnell” was 
capable of originating anything good, but in this case he was 
the victim of a too late birth. What he preached in 1875 
an article in another May number of the Register says the 
author heard Dr. Hedge preach in 1863, in Hollis Street 
Church. The sermon may be found in his “ Reason in 
Religion,” p. 369. Dr. Hedge, however, adds (p. 381), “I 
do not question that it [immortality] may be developed in 
another state, in cases where contrary influences have made 
its development impossible in this.” Dr. McConnell brought 
to the elucidation of a familiar speculation, as Mr. Weiss 
had done a quarter of a century earlier, the results of the 
latest scientific investigation, conveyed in a most fascinating 
literary style. Nevertheless, “J. O. T.” has done service in 
calling attention to Mr. Weiss’s sermon; for it was more 
remarkable in that stage of the progress of science than Dr. 
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McConnell’sin this. I think, by the way, that I have recently 
heard that Dr. McConnell did not originate the word 
‘‘immortability ”; but I have forgotten who did. 

Wi.itam H. Lyon. 


The Music of the Pines. 


These woods are never silent. In the hush 
Of the high places, solemnly there goes 
In endless undertone the stately rush 
Of music,— windy melody that grows 
And ebbs and changes in uncertain time, 
As if some pensive god tried here apart 
Vague snatches of the harmonies divine 
Before he played them on the human heart. 
— Warren Cheney. 


The Address of the Council. 


The Council of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches congratulates the churches upon 
the vital interest which attended the session of the Confer- 
ence just closed. A thousand persons made the cheerful 
pilgrimage to Saratoga, and four hundred of these were dele- 
gates from the churches. The number in attendance is thus 
seen to be less than on former occasions; but never has there 
been greater unity of purpose or more vital expression of it. 

Certain matters are reported to the churches. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, LL.D., who has so long and so 
ably filled the office of president, felt compelled to decline a 
re-election ; and the Conference placed in the honorable suc- 
cession of its presidents another distinguished and public- 
spirited man, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., and selected 
for vice-presidents Hon. Thomas J. Morris of Baltimore, 
Hon. George E. Adams of Chicago, Hon. George C. Per- 
kins of San Francisco, Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades of New York, 
Hon. Francis C. Lowell of Boston, and Hon. Rockwood 
Hoar of Worcester. 

The churches will recognize in the reports of the Confer- 
ence already published that the educational interests of our 
people are receiving that attention due them as the part of 
our work at once most hopeful and most urgent. The Mead- 
ville school, which has had so generous a support in the past 
from the churches, has received recently a gift of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to be called the ‘‘ Robert Collyer Endowment,” 
and has secured through the generosity of friends of the 
school some $25,000 toward the building and maintenance 
of a gymnasium and dining hall, which represents an urgent 
need of the school. The committee of the alumni and trus- 
tees asked the denomination to increase this amount by eleven 
thousand dollars, so that this needed improvement may at 
once be made. 

In addition to this gift of money, we urge upon our min- 
isters and lay people that the real object of the school is the 
preparation of men for the ministry. And, while the instruc- 
tion given at Meadville was never higher than at present, 
the number of students in the school is not as large as the 
facilities offered to young men entering the ministry of our 
churches ought to invite. 

The Hackley School, at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, under 
the care of Rev. Theodore C. Williams as headmaster and 
a corps of able assistant masters, opens its second year with 
thirty-one boys in residence and five day pupils. The 
buildings provided through the generosity of Mrs. Hackley 
and Mrs. Goodhue are rapidly approaching completion, and 
will afford facilities for an increased number of pupils and 
the better administration of the school. The Conference 
heartily approves the proposal made in May last, at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association, that 
an additional dormitory be provided by the denomination at 
large, to be called “The Edward Everett Hale House”; 
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and for this purpose friends of education among us aré 
asked to contribute $50,000. Prompt responses already 
received have given us a good beginning in this matter; 
but it is of great importance, if the school is to be put upon 
a self-supporting basis, that we shall have room for the 
number of students necessary to accomplish this result. The 
chairman of the committee to secure this fund is Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D. 

The Conference adopted a resolution commending the 
Prospect Hill School for Girls at Greenfield to the Unita- 
rian churches, and urges that a suitable endowment fund be 
raised to enable the school to better carry on its work. 

In response to appeals from the South the Conference de- 
clared that it regards as of peculiar importance the education 
of the dependent races and those of our white race whose 
means are slender. It commends the work of the industrial 
schools at Hampton and Tuskegee and Calhoun as a most 
effective means to the best results. It also directs attention 
to the industrial school among the whites at Camp Hill, Ala., 
as deserving encouragement. All these schools will assist ma- 
terially in developing better citizenship and higher manhood. 

It seems as though nothing stands in the way of the ex- 
tension of our work in every centre of population in the 
country except the ability to maintain, during the initial 
periods of church organization men fit to do the work in 
these new fields. We ask the denomination to rise to its 
opportunity, and give itself and its means for the promulga- 
tion of that “good news of God” which we offer. Many 
able men offer themselves from other denominations for our 
ministry, whom we cannot place for lack of missionary funds 
for the planting of new churches; and the splendid youth 
who are graduating from the theological schools ought not to 
have the ardor of their spiritual enterprise repressed for 
lack of work. The condition of the public mind convinces 
us that, if the churches would place at the disposal of the 
American Unitarian Association a more generous amount 
each year, many new fields might be cultivated and the val- 
uable men waiting for work would be added to our active 
ministry. 

We feel sure that the greeting which the Council sent to 
the International Conference of Unitarian and other liberal 
thinkers and workers will find an echo in the hearts of all 
our people. 

The members of the Council feel that for the next session 
of the National Conference, to which we already begin to 
look forward, plans should be made for a larger representa- 
tion from the churches, and urges upon the trustees of our 
churches that provision shall be made for the presence of 
delegates, whose expenses shall be paid by the churches, so 
that this great gathering (which since 1865 has met biennially) 
may send back from its session intelligent men and women 
who attended, not only better instructed as to our message 
which we have to deliver, but rekindled by the sense of 
fellowship which this Conference undoubtedly promotes. 
We cannot place too high an estimate upon a gathering of 
our people which in some degree compensates for the inde- 
pendence of our churches, which, while it promotes free- 
dom, incurs the risks of isolation. 


Tuomas R. SLicER, Chairman.oj the Councit, 
W. W. FENN. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
F. N. HARTWELL. 
C. A. MurpDOocK. 
(Mrs.) PauL R. FRoTHINGHAM. 
WILLIAM HowWELL REED, 
SAMUEL M,. CROTHFRS. 
Epwarp C. Exiot, 
(Miss) Emma C. Low. : 
D. W. MorenoussE, Secretary. 

; R. C. Humpnreys, Zreasurer, 
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From the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington.” 


Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of Duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island story 
The path of Duty was the way to glory: 
He that, ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining tablelands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun. 


— Alfred Tennyson. 


Reminiscences of the Early Abolitionists of Virginia. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


In spite of the fact that a measure for the gradual emanci- 
pation of the negroes almost passed the Virginia legislature, 
thus proving the existence of a strong sentiment against 
slavery, this class of early Abolitionists have been usually 
overlooked and forgotten by historians. My brother-in-law, 
Dr. John Gardner of Massachusetts, remembers a lecture 
by a New England Abolitionist in Boston, during which 
the speaker was so hissed and threatened with violence 
that he had to escape under the protection of the police 
through the back windows. At this very time in Virginia 
some of her leading sons were working in colonization 
societies for the abolition of slavery. One plan was to 
secure the full freedom of the slaves in 1901; but most of 
the colonizers hoped to free themselves from slavery, as 
well as their slaves from them, far more speedily. The first 
of these societies had Bushrod Washington as president. 
The auxiliary in Richmond, founded in 1823, was presided 
over by Chief Justice Marshall quite to the time of his 
death. These men sought emancipation by legal and 
orderly methods. Their work, though ignored, was not in 
vain; for to their leaven of sympathy we owe the compara- 
tive peace of Virginia in the ferment and bitterness of the 
reconstruction period. 

As a child, I was keenly aware of a secret sympathy with 
the slaves felt by many of the older persons, and often ex-. 
pressed in our family or among our intimate friends. I 
heard my father repeat with solemn accent the words with 
which his father assigned him his share of the family slaves. 

“ Remember they are not yours: they are but placed in 
your charge until they can be set free with safety for them- 
selves.” } 

A free negro in a land of slaves knows no safety. As a 
little child, I had been awakened by a voice in my father’s 
room, asking his protection; and, looking through the epen 
door, I saw a free negro of our neighborhood, an industri- 
ous and peaceable workman, with blood-stained bandages 
around his head. He rented a cabin from a farmer, who, 
when sober, was a kindly and just neighbor, but when 
drunk, as was always the case on election days of that date, 
he was very violent. He had, by an unlucky chance, en- 
countered his tenant, who had no legal protector. My 
father never denied the appeal of any helpless creature,— 
indeed, his inclination toward ill-treated strays of the animal 
world was often amusing in its results,—and he readily 
undertook this man’s cause. He was afraid to return to his 
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own cabin. In a few hours my father had brought back to 
him, not only assurances of safety, but promises of ample 
compensation. When the negro left us, pouring out warm 
thanks, my father spoke with feeling of his helplessness. It 
was all right now, but in a few days he might again need 
protection. 

It must be confessed that, as a white child with a negro 
nurse, I naturally had two points of view. My father often 
called me to write the “‘ pass” permitting one of his negroes 
to visit another plantation. It was necessary to present this 
to the patrol. I thought of these mysterious “ patrollers” 
with secret tremors. On the other hand, I had equal fears 
of the dark figures of runaways haunting the swamps, though 
I had also high resolves to aid their escape. However, in- 
stead of their being hunted down, as in stories of the cotton- 
fields, they were usually allowed to roam without molestation, 
if they kept out of sight. A negro called “ Uncle Daniel,” 
who belonged to my grandfather Cabell, regularly ran away 
after corn-shucking; and nothing brought a sterner rebuke 
from his master than any officious hint as to ‘“ Dan’el’s” 
hiding-place. Of course, it was understood that he was to 
return before Christmas to the negro quarters, having revelled 


in the ’possum and ’coon hunting of the fall to his heart’s 


desire. 

Yet this was the brighter side of slavery. There were 
many sad cases of both sin and sorrow among the negroes; 
and one of my aunts, earnestly desiring to fulfil her duties 
to them, sought counsel of Dr. Furness of Philadelphia. 
Her husband, a Southern student in that city, had a pro- 


found admiration for his spirit of humanity and his saintli- 


ness of nature. As a child, I remember sitting on a low 
seat beside her, and watching her kindled face as she read 
the strengthening words of his letters. It was.a very great 
distress to many conscientious mistresses that the law forbade 
the teaching of any negro to read or write, and thus kept 
closed to them the pages of Holy Scripture. They felt that 
no human law could set aside their individual responsibility 
for the negro’s ignorance. Some of them quietly disobeyed 
the law: others read the Bible to them. In our own house- 
hold my elder sister was allowed to teach them; while I,a 


child, was sent to read to the old and sick, as well as to carry 


them some special dainty from the table. One old woman 
was a delightful narrator. And after the chapter, with the 
usual “ Dat’s sos” and “Amens!” fervently interspersed, 
was ended, my turn began. The following story shows a 
The women, she said, were spin- 
ning after dusk in a long, low room, and singing,— no doubt 
some minor melody in long, pathetic cadences,— keeping 
time to the rhythm of their movements, when all at once, 
above the opening for the stairway, rose three tall white 
figures. The women shrieked, and sprang, one after the 
other, from the low windows, fleeing to the lighted house as 
a shelter. The three boys of the house, on stilts and wrapt 
in sheets, who were playing ghosts, shouted and stamped 
with glee, when a fourth unearthly white figure rose silently 
They, too, fled in terror. It was a great 
charm of this climax that the fourth presence was never 
explained. 

My grandfather Mosby had expected so speedy an eman- 
cipation that he left a provision in his will for the support of 
his own slaves when they were set free. I think the negroes 
who came from his estate were far less light-hearted because 
of the weariness of a hope long deferred. I remember one, 
— Big Sam,— old, gaunt, gigantic in frame, in whose dark 
eyes a slow fire seemed to brood. He was reported to have 
lifted a cannon of one thousand pounds’ weight when work- 
ing on the Yorktown fortifications. His own father, Tois- 
man, had been a prisoner of the Tuckahoe Indians for ten 
years; and he, perhaps, inherited a double longing for free- 
dom. My sister read the Bible to him when he was very 


feeble, the sight of the promised land being the part always 
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selected. He was thought unable to walk, but one night his 
wife was startled to see him standing in the doorway with 
outstretched hands and elated eyes. ‘I see,” he cried in a 
tone of rapture, “I see the vision!” and died in a few 
minutes, 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 


The Memory of Agricola. 


Tacitus, the historian, thus concludes his life of Agricola, 
the Roman general, whose son-in-law he was :— 

‘“‘If there be any mansion for the souls of the righteous ; 
if, as wise men think, great souls be not extinguished with 
the body,— mayest thou rest in peace, and summon us, thy 
family, from unavailing regret and effeminate sorrow to the 
contemplation of those virtues of thine upon which it is not 
right to bestow either grief or tears, Let us honor thee 
rather with our admiration than with our short-lived encomi- 
ums, and, if nature allow it, with our imitation. This is true 
respect, this is the pious duty of all who are most intimately 
connected with thee. ‘To thy daughter also, and to thy wife, 
I should enjoin this, so to revere the memory of the father 
and of the husband that they may cherish within their hearts 
all his words and deeds, and retain the form and features of 
his mind rather than of his person. Not that any restriction 
be put upon statues which may be made of brass or marble ; 
but because these, like the human face itself, are frail and 
perishable, while the form of the mind is eternal. All that 
we have loved in Agricola, all that we have admired, still 
remains, and will continue to remain preserved in the minds 
of men in the succession of ages to remotest posterity.” 


The Religious Education of Children. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


A dominant purpose of Sunday-school teachers is the 
study of religion in its application to the lives of children 
and of young people. When we undertake any work, we 
usually lay down some plan for our guidance. The model 
is made to regulate the building of the ship. The plan is 
drawn for the erection of the house. And so, when we think 
of the education, and particularly of the religious education, 
of children, we associate it with what they are expected to 
be and to do. Religion, whether of childhood or of maturity, 
is primarily a tone and temper of the mind and heart, a 
prevailing attitude and disposition toward the world and life, 
and the people with whom our lot is cast. It starts out with 
the conviction that the life around us and the life within us 
are part of a vast economy which has an Infinite Being, who 
is wise and good, merciful and loving, at its centre and at its 
circumference, and that it is possible for young and old, rich 
and poor, learned and illiterate, to partake of his life and 
feel his touch and respond to his purpose and affection. 

That truth is indispensable to religion, and without it 
there cannot be any religion worth the name. We are all 
children of an Infinite Father, in whose home we dwell and 
from whose care we cannot escape; and only to the extent 
that we realize this truth and live in this relationship are we 
religious ourselves or the teachers of religion to others. The 
devout spirit, which realizes the sacredness of life, must be 
possessed before it can be communicated. And there is that 
in childhood which is peculiarly sensitive to the possession 
and the communication when anything like justice has been 
done to it. 

Children are realists in religion. Instinctively, they look 
upward to find God, They love to think he is near them in 
the darkness, and yearn to know him. He kisses them to 
life in the morning ; he surrounds them with light and beauty 
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through the day, filling their hearts with joy and gladness. 
And when, tired and weary, they close their eyes to sleep, it 
is with the thought that God is near them in the night, and 
his angels keep watch over their beds, Everywhere the 
child is a dreaming Jacob,— ever visited with visions of an 
opening heaven and a way leading there; of angels helping 
those who would pursue it, and God waiting to welcome them 
at the close. It were strange, indeed, if He who provides so 
copiously for the natural life of all, old and young, had made 
no adequate provision for feeding the religious instincts and 


‘emotions of little children, and if the years which are pre- 


eminently the years of growth for all their faculties were 
years in which the highest gifts were to lie dormant. Child- 
hood is not so dull and undevout, so inert in spiritual things, 
as in our indifference or unbelief we sometimes think. Its 
eye is fresh and its heart pure, and it sees the bloom of Eden 
on the fair face of Nature. It is the age of sweet wonder- 
ment, when the mystery of things has not become stale, but 
moves to reverent questioning. To the children God’s pres- 
ence is a divine reality: his footprints are still visible on the 
sands of time, and every bush in its beauty is aglow with 
him, 

Childhood is naturally the age of faith; and, if religion 
cannot be taught to the young, it is not worth teaching to 
anybody. It is the age of dependence, necessary depend- 
ence on the strong arm, on the wise head, on the brave, lov- 
ing heart of others. That God in his providence should 
seem fatherly, motherly, is to children the most credible of 
all truths; and that lying, dishonesty, cowardice, meanness, 
should be thought grievous to him, is most natural. These 
aspects of the divine character and the simple pieties of 
conduct they seldom fail to apprehend. Man’s reason is 
often a narrow and suspicious thing, shrinking back from 
mystery into superstition, cherishing low thoughts of God 
and man; but the reason of the child is a broad and hopeful 
faculty, moving in presence of mysteries by processes of 
questioning into faith, ready to expect all generosity, all en- 
terprise of mercy, to mark the activities of God. All purity 
of heart sees God, natural as well as gracious purity; and the 
innocence of childhood, in its absolute freedom from some of 
the passions of later life, is a faculty for the perception of 
God. ‘There has been no searing of the conscience, no blind- 
ing of the perception, no blunting of the finer sensibilities of 
the soul. 

There is no gulf between children and God, no confirmed 
degeneracy, no slavery to evil habits, no coward spirit 
wrought of a guilty conscience. But, on the contrary, there 
is in the child an instinctive wish to know God, and to do 
those things which, in the judgment of men, are pure and 
lovely, and of good report. You may meet with waywardness 
and wilfulness, and obstinacy, but these may all be overcome 
by patient and diligent culture. These are not so uncon- 
trollable or impenetrable as when the will, consenting to evil, 
has hardened the heart; and, while the religious habit is nec- 
essary for every soul, it ought always to be remembered that 
it comes easily whenever it comes early. There are more 
that hear the voice of God at the age of Samuel than at the 
age of Eli; and the religious spirit, thank God, in early youth 
is as common as it is precious. 

But it is not only true that childhood is capable of the 
vision of God, and that “heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy,” that the young feel the charm of divine goodness 
and love, and bow to their authority; but they are capable 
of all that ought to follow in the wake of such feeling and 
conviction. The young disciple is by no means rare. 
There are some things in religion that children can do and 
that nothing but childhood can accomplish. A child’s daily 
prayers are a standing, mild rebuke to the heart that never 
prays. Its simple trust and devout wonder, its spontaneous 
worship, cast a gentle reproach on the life into which worship 
seldom enters: there are little places in narrow hearts into 
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which a gracious child can creep, and where it can lodge the 
message and grace of God, where no one else can insert it ; 
there are influences of sweet and pure childhood that are 
solvents of the hardness of long-seared age, which nothing 
else can touch; there are open, honest, ingenuous ways, 
which shame the insincerities and hypocrisies of the com- 
monplace worldling. Religion is a softer and gentler 
awakening of the soul than ours, a thing of the still small 
voice rather than of earthquake and fire. We hear it, not so 
much in the cry of the Prodigal, “I will arise, and go to my 
Father, and will say, Father, I have sinned,’”’ as in a joyous 


‘response like David’s, ‘‘When thou saidst, Seek ye my face, 
‘my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” And 


so we have to advance to the work of the religious education 
of the young, not only on the assurance that religion is a 


‘necessity and a safety, a protection against temptation and 


moral danger, but with the unfaltering conviction that child- 
hood and youth are the most convenient of all seasons for 
cherishing it. Moreover, we need to be especially careful 
that strength goes into it, as well as sweetness. 

The religion of childhood ought never to be a mere ethical 
sentimentality. The feeling of duty is as natural and as be- 
coming to it as the grace of worship. Boys and girls are by 
nature ingenuous, frank, sincere; and if ever their natures 
are perverted to affectation and pretence, and indifference to 


‘righteousness, it is because they have been corrupted by the 


evil example of their elders. It is just as incumbent upon 
them that they should set the resolute stamp of their disap- 


-proval upon what is base and cruel as that they should be 


drawn to a love of what is kind and generous and just. 
Moral courage is an essential ingredient in the true life of a 
child ; and its obstinate No, where moral issues are at stake, 
is quite as precious as its compliant Yes.. The one is apt to 
be less gracious than the other and to involve pain and 
suffering. But it is no less imperative, and the little rebel 
against evil is far worthier than the complacent shirk who 
evades tasks because they are difficult or flies from duty 
because it is hard. 

And now, having dealt briefly with the principles‘ of relig- 
ious education, let us approach the methods. The disposi- 
tions and faculties are before us, waiting for development. 
How shall we help their growth? And here I am disposed 
to aver that children do not so much require to be led as to 
be prevented from being misled. Their glory and their 
peril, whether at home or at school, lies in the contagion of 


-example; and usually they are what these two forces of edu- 


cation conspire to make them. Every noble and generous 
act with which they come into contact is an inspiration to 
them; and all that is mean, false, unjust, injures their moral 
and religious instincts, and freezes every generous emotion, 

As a rule, children are veracious advertisements of the 
atmosphere in which they have been nurtured. ‘Their con- 
duct is an open secret. If they are ill-bred, ill-mannered, 
conceited, tricky, we may safely conclude that they came 
honestly by their faults. How often they are blamed for 
weaknesses for which they are in no degree responsible, and 
have to bear stripes which ought to fall on the backs of their 
parents or teachers! They are expected to grow up into 
God-fearing and religious men and women; and yet how sel- 
dom ‘any effort is made to’ produce that result! No expense 
is spared to train their bodies and sharpen their wits, while 
their moral and religious habits are either wholly neglected 
or left to chance and accident. They are allowed to grow 
up in an atmosphere of secularism and undevoutness, or are 
taught religion at home in-a perfunctory fashion by parents 
who ignore the duties which they teach their children to 
observe, and expect them to heed precepts unsupported by 
practice. . What, then, is imperatively needed ? 

1. More systematic religious training by the parents,—a 
recognition of the plain fact that a child’s education is in- 
complete which does not include religion in its curriculum. 
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Work, therefore, in the religious education of your children, 
not for the future only, but for to-day. Appeal to them as 
to those who can understand and act aright. Move them to 
cling with all their hearts to the beautiful and sympathetic 
Christ, who said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Enlist them in’his service. Fear not to expound his simple 
words to them, his tender sayings, his most gracious deeds. 
Let them commit his parables to memory, and engrave his 
image on their hearts. Don’t perplex them with doctrines 
they cannot understand and you don’t believe. Theirs is 
not a religion of opinion, but of trust and love and service. 
Bring them with you to church, at least once a day, take 
them kindly by the hand, let them sit with you and sing the 
same hymns and breathe the same prayers, kneel with the 
same longing, find the same Father, ask the same mercy, and 
rejoice in the same love. 

Secondly, see that they obtain from you or from qualified 
teachers instruction in the truths and principles of religion, 
and particularly of Christianity as these are taught in the 
Bible. Help them to read the Scriptures intelligibly. You 
cannot afford to let them grow up in ignorance of that which 
has concerned mankind so deeply, and of a literature upon 
which generation after generation of the best men and women 
have been reared. Read the Bible to’ them as you would 
read any composite literature, and honestly differentiate be- 
tween its various parts. All its books are not of equal value. 
Some portions are of passing and local interest, others of 
permanent and universal worth; some of its teachings are 
obsolete, others are just as true and as obligatory as they 
were thousands of years ago. Judge of its history, its poetry, 
_ its precepts, incidents, and narratives as you would estimate 
their character if they were found in any other book.. The 
Bible stands in no need of ‘shelter and protection from the 
freest and amplest investigation. It is a venerable book, 
and commands the utmost reverence and respect of all who 
read it, and ought never to be approached in the spirit of 
blind superstition or of flippant scepticism. It gives the 
right interpretation to the mystery and méaning of life, and 
large portions are morally quickening, inspiring, devotional. 
Take its books separately, study their date, authorship, -char- 
acter, history, and give as much labor and pains to know 
what can be known about them as they justly claim. Pay 
no heed whatever to the snap judgments of critics of the 
Bible, whose opinions of it would be worth something if they 
were based upon accurate knowledge. There is no book 
upon which ignorance dogmatizes more irreverently, and none 
which repays more patient, persistent, reverent study ; and 
they who are able and ready to interpret it, in the light of his- 
tory and the religious sentiment, confer a great benefit upon 
successive generations. We all love the Bible; we cherish 
its truths; we honor its moral teachings; we wonder at its 
influence and power in the history of mankind; it is a vast 
storehouse of wisdom, example, experience, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that we use it as a text-book of morals 
and religion and a manual of sacred worship. 

‘One word more. The consecration of the young is a 
great enrichment of the Church. A church, like a house, 
without young people, is apt to be dull and cheerless. The 
old Latin proverb runs, ‘‘ Domus sine prole dies sine sole,” 
“A house without children is a day without sunshine.” 
So-is a church without the enthusiasm and benediction of 
youth. We want, we need, the brightness and fresh energy 
of youthful goodness, to keep our gospel gracious, to keep 
our life hopeful, to keep us reading the promises with. the 
fulness of their meaning, ‘and to secure a future for our 
faith. That theirs were childless churches is, perhaps, one 
secret of the severe and forbidding theology of Puritan 
times. Calvinism: has no gospel for children: neither has 
authoritative dogmatism. Freedom is their native air. 
Truthfulness and sirticerity are their characteristic virtues: 
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cheerfulness is the element in religion they best appreciate. 
Sympathy and kindness flow from them instinctively, and 
everything that is loveless in life they avoid. Therefore give 
them a religion which answers to their needs. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Great Stone Face. 


BY .A. W. L. 


Thou mighty guardian of the northern way, 

, Through which thy lovers watch the sunset glow 
That purples lofty peaks where storm-winds blow 
In music sweet for all who hold thy sway 
As lord supreme above our summer play : 

Thy visage calm on nature doth bestow 
Majestic worth and beauty that doth throw 
O’er all the spell that prompteth men to pray. 
It is thy semblance of the human face, 
Serene amidst the raging of the storm, 
That glorifieth lake and shale and wood: 
Within the earth-born life it is the grace 
Divine that doth the lowly heart transform 
To noble beauty and eternal good. 

FRANCONIA Notcu. 


Harnack and Christianity. p 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


II. 


From this central truth, that religion is life with God, all 
the: various teachings of Christ proceed, and into it they 
His whole teaching is easily divided into three 
groups or circles, but each one implies and contains the 
other; and all three are at one with the central doctrine. 

1. The kingdom of God and its coming. 

; God the Father, and the priceless value of the human 
soul. 

3. The higher justice and the command of love. 

In tegard to the first, Jesus shared the conception of his 
race and time, and believed in the temporary dualism in the 
world, the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan. It 
was part of the work of the Messiah to overthrow the reign 
of the latter on earth, as it had been accomplished in heaven. 
But at the same time Jesus held the higher conception of 
kingdom of God within,-God enthroned as ruler in the heart 
of man. 

Harnack here asks his hearers to judge charitably the 
inconsistency of the Master ; to forget the fantastic picture ¢” 
a Messianic kingdom which came to him by inheritance in 
the beautiful truth of the inward kingdom, which was his 
own gift to the world. 

Secondly, by proclaiming the absolute kinship of the 
human soul and God, by making the fatherhood of God a 
real thing, Jesus lifts his gospel above any other ever pro- 
claimed. He does not bring to the world a religion, but 
religion. And from this living recognition of God as Father 
springs the highest valuation of the human soul, its priceless- 
ness and the reverence of the human, morality. 

Out of this issues, thirdly, the higher justice of love, as he 
teaches the same in his Sermon on the Mount. Christ’s 
ethics issue from his religious conception; for, if we believe 
God to be our Father, then our fellow-man is our brother, to 
whom we owe more than mere justice, whom we must forgive 
as we hope to ‘be forgiven. In humble recognition of our 
own failings, we cover with charity the failings of others. 

But the question arises, How do these principles of love to 
God and man, the priceless value of the human ‘soul, the 
religion of the Master, square itself with the actual world? 
Harnack denies that the gospel of Jesus inculcates asceti- 
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cism. While he recognizes that many of the sayings of 
Jesus may be given an ascetic interpretation, such interpreta- 
tion is contradicted by the conduct of the Master, by the 
impression which he left upon his disciples, by the character 
of his gospel, which does not give laws of conduct, but princi- 
ples of religion. Asceticism as practised by the: Church can 
not be reconciled with these principles. 

Neither came Jesus to bring a direct solution of the social 
problem, the labor problem, or the problem of civilization. 
He left it to the world to work out its constantly changing 
temporal problems, guided by the eternal principle of love. 
But in what relation does the personality of the Master him- 
self stand to the world,— what was his own conception of his 
mission? Jesus demanded no other belief in himself than 
that which lies in the keeping of his commandment. He 
recognizes God as his God, to whom he owes obedience. 
“ This feeling, praying, acting, striving, and suffering ‘I’ is a 
human being who, in the presence of his God, feels himself 
man among men.” His sonship of God rests entirely in his 
recognition of God as father. But how came Jesus to this 
sublime consciousness of his filial relation to God? “ This is 
his own secret,’ and one which “no psychology will ever 
fathom.” The same mystery prevails in regard to the proc- 
ess by which: Jesus connected the certainty of his sonship 
with the belief that he was the long-expected Messiah. 

But what did Jesus himself conceive to be the relation of 
himself to his gospel? His gospel is “God and the soul, 
the soul and its God.” Jesus left no doubt that God may 
be found and was found in the law and the prophets, The 
parable of the publican, the widow’s mite, the prodigal son, 
set this matter beyond all controversy. It is a desperate 
undertaking to contend that the teaching of Jesus on this 
subject was merely preliminary, and that everything he said 
must after his death be differently interpreted or, perhaps, 
entirely annulled, ‘Not the Son, but alone the Father is 
the object of his gospel as preached by Jesus.” But, as he 
alone knows the Father as no one else, he serves the many 
an incomparable service. He leads them to God, not only 
through his word, but through what he is and does, and 
lastly through what he suffers. Thus he is the way to the 
Father. ; 

The sentence, ‘I am the son of God,” was not put by 
Jesus in his gospel, but has been added unto it. His gos- 
pel, as said before, is the glad tidings of the Fatherhood of 
God with its corollaries. To acknowledge Jesus, confession 
then, means nothing but to do the will of God, acknowledg- 
ing him as Father and Judge. And, if Jesus speaks of con- 
fessing him before men, he, too, has only in mind the confes- 
sion of a good life. He who has realized the Fatherhood 
of God in himself, who lives religion, he alone can make a 
true confession; all else is hypocritical. In doing, and not 
in professing, is the confession Jesus preaches. Thus Jesus 
in his life appears as the great teacher, who proclaims the 
eternal gospel of the Fatherhood of God, and appeals not to 
men at a certain period, but to man as he stands above 
time and place, man in his eternal character. 

After his death the teacher is elevated: he becomes the 
living Lord and Master. His word is the rule of life, Yes, 
more, he is conceived as sitting at the right hand of God, 
who had raised him from the grave, to put by this the stamp 
of divine approval on his work. He is now worshipped as 
the Son of God in a higher sense than before, and he is 
realized as a quickening principle in the life of the believer. 
He is recognized as having died for the sins of his fellows. 
Setting aside the belief in his resurrection, setting aside also 
all theories of the atonement, the fact remains that through- 
out history not words, but deeds,— deeds of sacrifice, the 
giving of life, the suffering of the just and pure — constitute 
the salvation of races and nations. In this sense, Jesus died 
for the sinner; and he also rose for him, as this belief in his 
resurrection, whatever the facts may have been, kindled the 
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indestructible faith in an immortal, eternal life. But only in 
this is the virtue of the Easter message, and not merely in the 
belief that one dead revived again to life and appeared to his 
friends. To the apostolic church, then, not alone the life and 
the teaching of the Master, but his suffering and death, 
became of infinite worth; and they looked forward in hope 
and faith to his second coming in the clouds of heaven. In 
this hope they were disappointed ; but this faith was never- 
theless a lever to raise them above the world, to fix their 
eyes upon what is eternal, and not temporal. Indeed, we 
find repeatedly in the history of religion the co-operation of a 
false speculative element which increases the power of the 
religious motive, as, for instance, the belief in predestina- 
tion in the days of Augustine, the belief in election in the 
days of Cromwell. Both the belief in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of the Master and the belief in his second coming as 
judge of the nations was needed for the development of 
religion itself. 
With Paul the religion of Jesus, Christianity, enters upoii 
anew phase. He represents the gospel of a present salva- 
tion through Christ; he frees the gospel from the Jewish 
law; he transplanted the same from the east to the west, and 
put it into the garb of language, which made it a world 
religion. And this the great apostle of the Gentiles did 
without, as is so often claimed, destroying the essential inner 
character of the gospel; for it remained with him,— “ trust in 
God as the Father of Jesus Christ, forgiveness of sins, faith 
in immortal life, purity, and brotherhood.” But there was 
necessarily involved a change in the gospel “by this process 
of universalizing. The new faith, cut loose from the Jewish 
mother church, was forced to create for itself new forms; 
but the form is always in danger of overshadowing the sub- 
stance. The value of the thing is unconsciously transferred 
from its reality upon its form, which is temporal. With 
the building of new churches there necessarily came ritual, 
discipline, doctrine, which demanded recognition as of vital 
importance. Thus the doctrine of salvation through Jesus, 
put into definite form, became an element of danger. What 
subjectively contains an abiding truth became, as teaching of 
an “objective salvation,” a weakness, which misled the 
world. The teaching “about Jesus” took the place of the 
teaching of Jesus, his gospel. And, finally, by the influence 
of the Old Testament, recognized as the Holy Book, and set 
alongside the law of Jesus, which had come to supersede this 
very authority, a new and inferior Christianity grew up. 
Thus Harnack follows the development of the Christian 
Church down to the present time. He points out how and 
where the Church veiled and perverted the original gospel, 
how a vicious theology almost choked the life of the gospel, 
how the temporal powers of pope and emperors threatened 


this life, but also how, in spite of all difficulties, this essence - 


of Christianity was preserved, and can be found running like 
a golden thread in all the tangle of theology.’ What, then, is 
the sum and substance of Harnack’s interpretation of Chris- 
tianity? First, negatively: he denies anything like inspired 
Scripture, does not recognize that in Christ Scriptural proph- 
.ecy fulfilled itself; he rejects the miraculous element in the 
Gospels; he denies the superhuman character of the Master, 
and sees instead a fallible human mind; he does not accept 
the sacrificial death of Jesus in the sense of an arbitrary 
atonement. 
Positively, he realizes that with Jesus came, not another 


positive religion, but, positively, religion for all times and 
conditions, consisting in the recognition of the Fatherhood of . 


God. © 2 

He sees in the Christ character something extraordinary, 
and in Christ’s realization of his own relation to God as son 
a deep mystery. He recognizes that the death of Christ 
was necessary for the life of his religion. He rejects the 
Easter message as generally acccepted, but sees in it great 


spiritual value. The risen Christ, not the resurrected Jesus, is’ 
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to him the way to life,— life with the Father. Thus Harnack 
faces the Church as a reverent but firm and outspoken ration- 
alist, but a rationalist who loves the Church and has deep 
religious convictions. 

Nevertheless, his Christianity isnot the Christianity of the 
Church. His teaching is, indeed, absolutely against all 
sacred tradition. It is therefore only natural that the great 
orthodox wing of the Protestant Church in Germany rises in 
vigorous protest, for Harnack’s teaching attacks what is 
universally considered fundamental. Harnack with easy 
hand brushes aside all supernaturalism, and puts into its place 
simple moral faith in God. Indeed, to all minds steeped in 
the traditional ideas of Christendom the views of Harnack 
must be highly offensive; for in this sifting process of his 
they see their grain cast away as chaff. His profession as an 
accredited teacher of Christian truth, who disclaims much 
that is held as true by the Church, is a menace to the Church 
itself. He is an enemy within. Such a conception of Chris- 
tianity might well do for a professor of philosophy or of his- 
tory. Then his admissions of the value of Christianity as a 
whole would be a feather in the cap of the Church, for “he 
who is not against us is with us”; but a teacher of Chris- 
tianity who disclaims the dogmas of the Church, even if he 
bow in reverence before its Founder and claim discipleship, 
is an enemy, for “he who is not with us is against us.” 
Harnack in one of his lectures, perhaps, thinks of his own 
position in Christendom, when he speaks of a certain pro- 
fessor of theology about whom a colleague remarked that “ he 
was out of place in his position.” ‘If only he would change 
his chair for a philosophical one, then we should have instead 
of a sceptical theologian a believing philosopher.” Little 
faith will go a good ways with a philosopher. We have oc- 
casion to observe this same inconsistent attitude in our own 
land, where, at the death of John Fiske, the religious papers 
of the country have many a good word to say for him. He is 
spoken of as the defender of Theism and religion, the 
reconciler of science and religion. But suppose for a 
moment Fiske to have been a teacher of theology or a pul- 
pit orator, and what would be the verdict of the same 
churches? He would be denounced as a heretic, for he re- 
jected all those beliefs which stamp a man in the opinion of 
the orthodox church as Christian. As a philosopher and 
historian, he was considered a friend of Christianity; but, 
holding the same views as a theologian, he would have been 


‘considered a most dangerous enemy. But how, we ask in 


conclusion, does Harnack square himself with Unitarianism, 
or, better, the liberal independent church of America and 
England? Harnack, in his discourses, twice uses the phrase 
“blind and cold rationalism,” and expresses by this his 
antipathy toward a state of mind which, in an unfeeling 
way, holds up to ridicule the mistakes of the mother church, 


_ and fails to see the truth often underlying most preposterous 


dogmas. Present-day Unitarianism certainly shares this 
antipathy, and yet such phrases grateon us. What often is 
called cold rationalism is often rationalism freed from emo- 
tionalism and overheated sentimentalism. All those who 
have fought warmly for a higher truth, for a. more humane 
interpretation of Christianity, have been classed as “blind 
and cold”; and there is no doubt but that Harnack himself 
is classed with these. But, be that as it may, Harnack es- 
sentially represents that Unitarianism which holds dear its 
Christian name and heritage, and feels itself in the front of 
that onward movement of Christianity which tends toward 
the universal religion. 

There are a few things to which some of us would object 
in Harnack’s view of Christendom. Harnack lays perhaps 
more stress upon the character of Jesus and the mission of 
his personality than many of us are ready to admit. He 
puts more mystery into that wonderful character than appears 
there to us. . No psychology,” he says, “will ever fathom 
the secret of his God consciousness.” We might say that 
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no psychology would fathom the God-consciousness of any 
soul. This God-consciousness, as Harnack himself shows, 
is not something essentially new, but only something fully 
and most deeply realized. The prophet Micah and the 
Psalmist recognized also God as the essence of religion; 
and they, too, must have realized to a’ certain degree this 
sonship which Jesus proclaims. Jesus. simply differs herein 
—as in everything else —in degree from his fellows. Har- 
nack also veils his position too much in regard to the Christ’s 
death and resurrection, accepting the rational view and at 
the same time giving voice to a supernatural mysticism. In- 
deed, the uniqueness — ZLinzigartigkeit — of Christ’s char- 
acter, though perfectly true, as seen through Harnack’s 
glasses, is apt to transfigure him into something different 
from his fellows. Yet all these objections— and there are 
more — are inessential. In all thatis fundamental, Harnack 
is with us. We see in him again how Unitarianism, follow- ~ 
ing largely the mere instinct of truth, testifying largely to 
the divine voice of reason and conscience, finds its full justi- 
fication in the researches of such an erudite scholar. 
ALTon, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


To live with a high ideal is a successful life. It is not 
what one does, but what one tries to do, that makes the soul 
strong and fit for a noble career.— &, P. Zenney. 


ov 


Not till we are ready to throw our very life’s love into the 
troublesome little things can we be really faithful in that 
which is least and faithful also in much. Every day that 
dawns brings something to do, which can never be done as 
well again.— James Reed. 

& 


God is active, and out of his activity he formed all creat- 
ures. As in the deep seas in their endless movements there 
is calm beneath, so in God are depths of peace as infinite as 
the activity of his creation. So, too, his creatures partake 
of infinite peace and intensely active service.— 7. 7. Carter. 


, 


& 


We speak of saints and enthusiasts for good, as if some 
special gifts were made to them in middle age which are 
withheld from other men. Is it not rather that some few 
souls keep alive the lamp of zeal and high desire which God 
lights for most of us while life is young ?—/udiana Horatia 
Ewing. ° 

‘ B&B 


Aman may think he is doing God’s work when he is not 
even doing God’s will, And a man may be doing God’s 
work and God’s will quite as much by hewing stones or 
sweeping streets as by preaching or praying. So the ques- 
tion means just this: Are we working out our common every- 
day life on the great lines of God’s will?— Henry Drum- 
mond, 

ae 


We must learn to take our faults humbly as proofs of our 
weakness, and use them to increase our trust in God and our 
mistrust of self. Neither must we be discouraged at our 
own wretchedness or give way to the thought that we can- 
not do or bear any special thing. Our duty is, while con- 
fessing that of ourselves it is impossible, to remember that 
God is all-powerful.— /ean Nicolas Grou. 
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Our Winter Birds. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


There is no color in the world, 
No lovely tint on hill or plain; 
The Summer’s golden sails are furled, 
And sadly falls the autumn rain. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Now, indeed, is “the winter of our discon- 
tent.” No longer do the woods offer a friendly 
welcome. Nature seems to have withdrawn into 
herself and cast us out as aliens. Sometimes, 
shrouded in fog like a thick veil, she hints that 
the show season is over and the curtain down. 
Again, she throws a wet blanket of rain over our 
enthusiasms, or calls out the winds of heaven to 
buffet and threaten us with falling branches and 
uprooted trees. In every way she shows herself 
inhospitable. 

The few birds that brave her rigors take life 
seriously, and are mostly silent. Bird-lovers 
are left with only the winter residents to com- 
fort them till Nature turns again her smiling 
spring face toward us. There is one exception 
to the winter birds who take life seriously. The 
chickadee, or black-capped titmouse, who never 
deserts us, is one of the most joyous of the 
feathered tribe. His witching ways, his daunt- 
less braving of the weather, his undeviating 
cheerfulness under all circumstances, are well 
pictured by Emerson in his familiar poem. Dur- 
ing the months when the air is full of bird-notes 
this little fellow takes no very marked part in 
the grand chorus; but no sooner do they begin 
to drop off than he comes to the front, his 
plaintive-sounding “pe-wee” becomes noticeable, 
and his cheery voice greets us everywhere. All 
the members of the titmouse family, European 
as well as American, show peculiar traits,— 
merry voices, a tendency to quaint antics, irre- 
pressible energy, and fearlessness or fondness 
for man. The warblers, though likewise small 
and full of life, are in every way different. 
Another bird who makes himself and us happy 
through the winter is the American goldfinch. 
Clad in sober, inconspicuous garments, these 
birds unite in flocks and feed on the seeds of 
weeds and grains. 

One cannot help wondering where these and 
our other feathered neighbors pass the cold, 
blustering nights of this season. Owls, we 
know, and woodpeckers, as well as chickadees, 
have providently secured themselves comfort- 
able bedrooms in trees. English sparrows have 
intrenched themselves in snug corners about 
our buildings, under the roofs of railway stations 
and warehouses, even in the pointed caps over 
our electric lights. Some of our ground-loving 
winter residents delve under the snow, or find 
little tents where piles of brush have kept it up. 
The robin, when he stays with us, creeps into 
the thickest branches of an evergreen tree. No 
doubt many of our winter friends, such as nut- 
hatches, kinglets, brown creepers, and wrens, 
take possession of deserted woodpecker nests. 
But where does the goldfinch sleep? What 
keeps the brave meadow lark from freezing? 
Who prepares achamber forthe blue jay? It is 
far more surprising that birds stay with us 
through the winter than that they go to a more 
genial climate. What can induce the possessors 
of wings to brave the cold and hunger, when it 
must be with difficulty that they can keep the 
life currents flowing, especially when food is 
scarce or covered by snow or sleet? Now we 
have opportunity to do something toward their 
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support. We may, each one of us, in one little 
spot, at least, be a real providence to them, and 
be abundantly repaid in the pleasure of watching 
their interesting and quaint ways, not to speak 
of the grateful colony we shall have about us 
when they no longer need our help. Persons 
who have tried the plan of feeding the birds 
every day —as one isbound in honor to do, if 
he begins it—have found it a great pleasure as 
well as a help to knowing these interesting fel- 
low-creatures. So much has been written about 
methods of carrying out this plan that it is not 
necessary to repeat. I will merely say it should 
be done regularly, not only every day, but at 
the same hour. For birds will soon learn to 
expect it and to depend on it, and forgetting or 
neglecting it will cause suffering and probably 
death. Also, I will add that they will eat al- 
most anything eatable that is small enough to 
swallow or soft enough to be pecked apart, 
The charm of a close acquaintance with our 
beautiful little neighbors, the happiness of win- 
ning their confidence and meeting the frank and 
fearless glance of their eyes, their touching de- 
pendence on our bounty, and their joyous thanks 
of song and chatter,—these are delights that 
must be experienced to be understood. 

A favorite winter bird of New England and 
the Eastern States is that brilliant little brother, 
the blue jay. 


“No birds remain of all that love the sun, 
And winter tents upon the hills of Maine. 
Then, loyal to their homes, in many a band 
Their blue wings flash through winter’s buffet- 
ing days.” 


Lively, jolly, with no dignity to restrain him, 
full of chatter and calls, he does much to fill the 
landscape and make up for the many absences. 
He least of all the winter residents could be 
spared. He always seems well-fed and happy. 
No matter what food is scarce, he does not 
mope and draw on one’s sympathies. His 
silken draperies seem always fresh, his crest 
always alert and saucy, his voice always in tune. 
The Northern shrike, on the contrary, is a bird 
of dignity. He would sit and calmly starve to 
death, if starve he must; but he would never 
complain. Nor would he be guilty of such 
antics as delight us in the blue jay. Getting his 
living is a business matter, to be treated seri- 
ously, in winter no less than in summer. Yet 
he can unbend, and be not only a thoughtful and 
careful guardian of his household, but a sweet- 
singing wooer, a tender spouse, and a hard-work- 
ing provider. In a different way from the blue jay 
he is equally beautiful, with silky dove-colored 
plumage set off with black. 

Retired swamps, where foliage is thick, are 
favorite places for the winter homes of birds; 
but, the parks in our cities, with their constant 
food supplies and various shelters, are becoming 
popular also. One may profitably study birds 
in Central Park, New York, every month in the 
year, and doubtless in many other city parks. 
The winter resident that niakes himself most 
obvious in our towns is the foreigner already 


mentioned. Unwelcome and disagreeable as he | 


is, we cannot deny that he is sharp-witted. He 
has the cleverness of a street gamin who always 
had to look out for himself and fight his own 
way; and to look out for “Number One,” and 
provide the comforts and luxuries of life for the 
same individual, is the business which he 
accomplishes without fail. We who do not love 
this bird—knowing his ways too well—are some- 
times reproached with hard-heartedness. But 
listen to what is said by one of the tenderest of 
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women who has known him all her vor nay 
Howitt : — 


“Of all the creatures that were ever set . 
Upon two legs, there’s nothing to be met 
Save some congeners in our own sweet race 
Made of such matter, common, cocket, base, 
As are these sparrows.” 


When the blue bird stays, as he does in New 
Jersey, he is one of the sweetest of winter 
friends; for it seems that he cannot utter a word 
that is not musical. Even his war-cries, when 
he flings himself upon the enemy, have, when- 
ever I have heard them, been the same sweet, 
plaintive notes. A blue bird family reared on 
Mrs. Mary Treat’s grounds remained together a 
little group all winter, keeping usually in a 
neighboring thickly grown swamp, but occa- 
sionally on very. cold days coming up to warm 
themselves in the sun on her window-sill, a 
charming family party. : 

In the latitude of New York or a little soul 
a distinguished winter resident is the cardinal 
grosbeak. He is a fine singer and a great beauty, 
in both of which distinctions his mate is his 
equal, though not resembling him in either par- 
ticular. -Her song is softer and- sweeter; and 
her colors rich, but subdued. Cardinals are 
lavish of their music, and, when supplied with 
daily bread or a part of it, will sing all winter. 
Any bird-song at that season is something to be 
grateful for, and far more than repays one for 
the trouble of catering to their modest needs. 

I have mentioned but few of the birds that 
may be found in the latitude of New York in 
the winter. Of hawks and owls there are seven 
or eight species, of woodpeckers at least three, 
including the comical golden-winged, or flicker. 
The finch family count up to six or eight, among 
them the choice singers of the summer, the song- 
sparrow, the purple finch and the white-throated, 
and in addition those erratic visitors, the cross- 
bills and the snowflake. All these, besides the 
foreigners whom “we have always with us.” To 
these may be added the winter wren, the tiny 
golden-crowned kinglet, the brown creeper, and 
two or three game birds. 

Although nothing is less suggestive of flowers 
than this frosty month, November offers one 
blossom quite worthy of her, having, indeed, a 
somewhat mysterious, if not uncanny reputation. 
Moreover, it is as eccentric in looks and habits 
as in time of blooming, since it has a spidery, 
unflower-like blossom, the habit of showing 
leaves and ripened fruit before the flower, and 
coming forth amid the ice and snow of winter. 


“The weird witch-hazel with magic spell 
That loves the frost and the cruel cold, 
And in November puts bravely on 
Its fragile blossoms of tender gold 
After its latest leaf is gone.” 


Brooktyn, N.Y. 


Dr. Franklin. 


An interesting letter from Franklin is dated 
March 9, 1790, a month before he died. It was 
written to Dr. Stiles, in answer to that gentle- 
man’s request for a statement of his belief: — 

“You Desire to know something of my Re- 
ligion. It is the first time I have been ques- 
tioned upon it. But I do not take your Curi- 
osity amiss, & shall endeavor in a few words to 
gratify it. Here is my Creed. I believe in One 
God, Creator of the Universe; that he governs 
the World by his Providence. That he ought to 
be Worshipped. That the most acceptable Ser- 
vice we can render to him, is doing good to his 
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other children. That the Soul of Man is immor- 
tal, and will be treated with Justice in another 
Life, respecting its Conduct in this. These I 
take to be the fundamental Principles of all 
sound Religion, and I regard them as you do, in 
whatever sect I meet with them. 

“As to Jesus of Nazareth, my Opinion of 
whom you particularly desire, I think the Sys- 
tem of Morals & his Religion as he left them to 
us, the best the World ever saw, or is likely to 
see; but I apprehend that it has received 
various corrupting changes; and I have with 
most.of the present dissenters, in Engld, some 
Doubts as to his Divinity; tho’ it is a Question 
I do not dogmatize upon, having never 
studied it & think it needless. to busy myself 
with it now, when I expect soon an Opportunity 
of knowing the Truth with less Trouble. I see 
no harm however in its being believed, if that 
Belief has the good Consequence as probably it 


has of making his Doctrines more respected & 


better observed espy as I do not perceive that 
the Supreme takes it amiss by distinguishg the 
Believers, in his Govt of the World, with any 
particular Marks of his Displeasure. I shall 
only add respectg myself that havg experienced 
the Goodness of that Being in conducting me 
prosperously thro’ a long Life I have no doubt 
of its Continuance in the next, tho’ without the 
smallest Conceit of meriting such Goodness.” 
Ezra Stiles was a scholar rather than a liter- 
ary man.— From Stiles’s Diary. 


Literature. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TxESTA- 
MENT. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in Yale 
Divinity School. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. —This volume may be heartily com- 
mended to those who wish to have the recent 
results of New Testament criticism stated in 
brief compass. Dr. Bacon is definite, clear, and 
fair; and his power of exposition is consider- 
After a definition of the science of “in- 
troduction” and an account of ‘the growth of 
tradition and the formation of the canon, he 
takes up the New Testament books in the 
(generally) chronological order of groups: Paul- 
ine Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Historical Books 
(Synoptics, Acts), Johannine Writings. To Paul 
he assigns ten Epistles: Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians, Corinthians, Romans, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Philemon. He holds, on 
good grounds, that, if the “restraining” power in 
2 Thess. ii. be the Roman Empire, the Epistle 
was not written after the Neronic persecution. 
The apparent discrepancy in the accounts of the 
“council of Jerusalem” in Gal. ii. and Acts xv. 
he explains by the somewhat violent supposi- 
tion that Acts confounds two decrees: one, Acts 
XV. I-12, is identical with the statement in Gal. 
ii. 1-10; while the other, xv. 13-35, belongs to a 
period after that of Gal. ii. Of the Corinthian 
correspondence he makes four letters: 2 Cor. 
vi. 14—-vii. 1, referred to in 1 Cor. v.9; ourr 
Cor.; 2 Cor. x. 1-xiii. 10; the rest of 2 Cor. 
The discussion of Romans is brief and unsatis- 
factory. Nor can his argument for the Pauline 
authorship of Ephesians be considered convinc- 
ing, though his discussion is interesting. On 
the other hand, he gives good reasons for hold- 
ing that Hebrews and the Pastoral Epistles are 
not by Paul. In the latter, however, he finds 
Pauline elements. He is decidedly against the 
theory of a second imprisonment of Paul in 
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Rome. James and Jude he regards as not 
apostolic (belonging to about the year 90), but, 
strangely enough, assigns 1 Peter to the apostle 
Peter. 2 Peter he thinks late. His treatment of 
the Synoptics and Acts is good. He wrestles 
seriously with the still obscure Synoptic problem, 
and throws light on some dark places. He 
clearly distinguishes the Greek Matthew from 
the Aramaic Logia, carefully discusses the rela- 
tion of Matthew and Luke to Mark, and points 
out the origin of certain legendary accretions 
(this last point he might have developed more 
fully). To the apostle John he ascribes the 
Apocalypse, but not the Johannine Epistles or 
the Fourth Gospel. The present arrangement 
of the latter he thinks confused, and he has else- 
where made a special study of the final dis- 
courses. As to the dates of the Gospels, he 
lays great stress on a part of the tradition (in 
general, he adopts Harnack’s overworked “re- 
turn to tradition”), but seems not to have grap- 
pled with the testimony of Papias in a satisfac- 
tory way. The analysis of the Apocalypse is not 
discussed at length. But, though there may be 
shortcomings (and the author was handicapped 
by limitation of space), the book is an excellent 
one, handling the literature well, and written in 
an attractive style. Prof. Bacon is a valuable 
accession to the ranks of New Testament 
critics. 


TEN NEw ENGLAND LEADERS. By Willis- 
ton Walker. New York, Boston, and Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co.— The Southworth Lect- 
ures on Congregationalism, in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, have given to the world 
several. books of value, among which this one 
deserves a high place. Dr. Walker took as the 
subject of the lectures for 1898 and 1899 bio- 
graphical studies of men prominent in different 
epochs of Congregational history. Beginning 
with William Bradford, born in England in 
1590, the lectures treat of John Cotton, Richard 
Mather, John Eliot, Increase Mather, Jonathan 
Edwards, Charles Chauncy, Samuel Hopkins, 
and Leonard Woods, concluding with Leonard 
Bacon, who died in New Havenin 1881. While 
the purpose of the lectures is to treat of Con- 
gregationalism rather than of individuals, yet 
the personal element is made prominent. And 
a noble element it is. It may fairly be doubted 
if any phase of Christian history can show a 
better list of high-minded, sturdy-willed men 
than these ten. Dr. Walker’s attitude is that 
of deep and sympathetic appreciation, while yet 
he is never blind to the one-sidedness of his 
heroes; nor does he overlook the fact that their 
modes of thought and life belong to a past age. 
His spirit is wholly admirable. Unitarians 
cannot, perhaps, help wishing that Channing 
had been included among the ten leaders. Cer- 
tainly, the principles and tendencies for which 
he stood are far more alive and influential 
among New England Congregationalists than 
are those of the Mathers and Hopkins. How- 
ever, when a book is so excellent as this is, it is 
ungracious to complain of such an omission. 


GRAND OPERA IN AMERICA. By Henry La- 
hee. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—In 
this recent addition to the Music Lovers’ 
Library the author has endeavored to set before 
us the most interesting characters, managers 
and conductors as well as singers, who have 
really aided in cultivating an American public 
taste for opera. New York has of course been 
the headquarters for operatic enterprises. Mr. 
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Lahee has varied his account of the successive 
developments of opera in this country with 
numerous anecdotes, some of which, if not new, 
seem at least to have been forgotten. His esti- 
mates are comprehensive and clear. He con- 
fesses that the star system seems to be the only 
practicable one in present conditions. It is true 
that musical taste has developed greatly during 
the last half-century and that American .com- 
posers are doing better work every year. But he 
is not hopeful about the speedy coming of the 
day when an American composer may produce a 
work which can be performed successfully at 
Paris or Berlin or Milan. It will probably not 
come until opera in America is enjoyed chiefly 
for the sake of the music. 


CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The ability of Mr. Stephens to write a readable 
romance cannot be questioned in face of the 
fact. that Philip Winwood has reached its 
seventieth thousand, if, indeed, it has not gone 
beyond that point since the new book was is- 
su:d; and the other four or five books that 
bear his name are steadily mounting upward in 
sales and popularity. In its careful drawing of 
a bygone character, the roystering ruffler, with 
whom “roaring”’ was a fine art, and whose fame 
has come down to us along with the Elizabethan 
drama, Mr. Stephens has done certainly a good 
piece of work, sparing no care to make his 
place, time, and characters truly illustrative of 
the period he has chosen to represent. He has 
had a whim, he tells us, to avoid anachronisms; 
and he seems to have succeeded in an unusual 
degree in his desire to make the reader feel at 
home in Elizabethan London, among the un- 
important, every-day people of the time. His 
defence of neo-romanticism against Mr. How- 
ells’s criticisms is fair and good-natured, as well 
as clever. 


Our Lapy Vaniry. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—New 
York society ought to be conscious of its short- 
comings, so plainly are they pictured in modern 
fiction and so relentless is the analysis of our 
writers. Sometimes it is dreary reading, but 
Mrs. Kirk has contrived to show that not all 
girls are selfish and not all men are mercenary. 
There is a picture of a millionaire who reminds ~ 
‘one occasionally of Silas Lapham, though he is 
less convincing in his general attitude. The 
scene in which he faces “Joan,” however, is finely 
conceived and drawn. ‘“Gwen’s” final happiness 
is left to be guessed, although the reader be- 
comes hardly less interested in her than in her 
complex, spoiled, beautiful sister, whose vanity 
dominates the book. Mrs. Kirk is wonderfully 
consistent in her conception of “Joan,” notably 
when she traces the “exquisite effect of self- 
conquest, self-restraint, and self-sacrifice” of her 
closing days to “the sublimation of egoism,”’ 
which seems rather hard on the poor woman, 
after all. 


JoHNNY COURTEAU, AND OTHER PorEms. By 
William Henry Drummond. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.—The charm of Drum- 
mond’s verse first touched the present writer 
some years ago when listening to the quaint, 
simple songs as they were read or sung around 
a blazing camp-fire in the Canadian woods. 
Soon after 7ke Habitant appeared; and these 
same poems were immediately accepted far and 
wide as expressive of the fresh vigorous north- 
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ern spirit, scornfully reluctant to accept cramp- 
ing city limitations. They have become house- 
hold words to many, and the new volume does 
not have to wait for its welcome. These poems 
cover a wide range of human nature. If one 
had never heard the soft accents of “the Cana- 
yen,” he would yet be sure that Dr. Drummond 
has caught them in their perfection, so natural 
is his rendering. Such poems as ‘Donal’ Camp- 
bell” and “The Dublin Fusilier” sound a differ- 
ent note; but certainly the lament of the former 
could not be spared, and the latter has worth 
as a good expression of the spirit of the day. 


MONOPOLIES PAST AND PRESENT. T. J. 
Crowell. $1.25.—The publishers of Prof. J. E. 
Rossignol’s volume can hardly have consulted 
him about the advertisement of his book, which 
calls it “the most important contribution that 
has yet appeared toward a solution of the prob- 
lems that exercise the minds of modern men.” 
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$1.50.—Amusing complications that belong by 
rights to a dramatic extravaganza are combined 
with considerable ingenuity in the succession of 
extraordinary happenings which make up the 
plot of this novel. Loveat first sight is followed 
by marriage in haste, despite previous entangle- 
ments of both lovers. By a series of unlucky 
accidents the newly married couple are sepa- 
rated at the very beginning of their bridal trip, 
partly through the connivance of the disap- 
pointed two supposed to have been left behind. 
The consequent misunderstandings are serious,— 
that is, serious in a stage sense,—and the final rec- 
onciliation is long delayed. Some of the situa- 
tions are decidedly entertaining, and the spirit of 
the book is much better than one would gather 
from a hasty outline of the plot. 


HER WASHINGTON EXPERIENCES. By Anna 
Farquhar. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
These sketches, printed first in the Ladies’ Home 


On the contrary, his title-page calls it an “intro- |/2“77a/, under the title “The Inner Experiences 


ductory study,”—a very different thing from in- 
viting comparison with Profs. Jenks and Clark 
and Dr. Von Halle, to name no others. Dr. 
Rossignol’s book will be useful for those who 
have not the time for a more detailed study of 
monopolies, ancient, medieval, or modern, but it 
is only a sketch; and the conclusions arrived at— 
that railways should be regulated, not owned by 
the State, that trusts are a legitimate outcome of 
modern conditions, and the like—are by no means 
novel. There is probably room, however, for 
another sensible review of the whole situation 
like this. 


LOVE IN OUR VILLAGE. 
Orme Agnus. Two volumes. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $2.—The leisurely reader will 
find much to enjoy in these tales of Dorset- 
shire, which make the every-day happenings of a 
small village seem quite as important and even 
exciting as a ministerial crisis or Wall Street 
fluctuations. Beneath the surface of the idyllic 
village are the elemental passions of mankind, 
writes the narrator; and he proceeds to make 
his word good by revealing the dramas that 
have played themselves out in the lives of these 
peasants, Here, as elsewhere, love is the su- 
preme interest and the serious business of life. 
In the second book—/az Oxber—the drama 

“becomes tragedy, and the feeling is sombre; 
but the short tales of Love iz our Village have 
considerable variety and humor. The books 
are beautifully printed and boxed together. 
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THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND. By 
Jermain G. Porter. Boston: Ginn & Co. 55 
cents.—In this book the professor of astronomy 
in the University of Cincinnati has tried to 
present the legendary lore of the sky in such a 
way as to interest the unprofessional reader. 
The science of astronomy has historical, esthetic, 
and literary interest not to be ignored; and this 
account of sun and moon worship, or the con- 
stellation legends, will doubtless find many 
interested readers. It is convenient to have the 
sky myths thus gathered together in a volume 
that will be attractive to children. Twenty- 
eight carefully made reproductions from Albrecht 
Diirer’s famous drawings, which represent the 
classical ideas of the constellations, form a valu- 
able part of the book. 


BacsBy’s DAUGHTER. By Bessie and Marie 
van Vorst. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


of a Cabinet Minister’s Wife,” give a picture of 
Washington society that does not materially 
disagree with others offered to us in late years 
under the pleasant guise of fiction. Miss Far- 
quhar is a lively writer, and her impressions of 
men and places and events are likely to be 
always interesting. The book impresses one 
more when taken into account with her Boston 
Experiences, which was certainly realistic, and, 
unlike the present volume, had the charm of a 
happy love-story. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. By Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.10.—Mrs. Burnett’s old 
touch is in this slight study ; and the character of 
Emily Fox-Seton is one to be set by the side of 
Louisiana, different as the twoare. She is a re- 
freshing contrast to the sophisticated creatures 
who made up the house party by which her fate 
was settled ; and one does not marvel, as she did 
herself, at the choice of the marquis. In fact, the 
reader is likely to resent her humility, though her 
utter unconsciousness is effectively indicated. 
The book is artistic in its make-up, with illustra- 
tions by C. D. Williams and decorations by 
A. K. Womrath. 


THE LitrLE LADY: HER Book. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. $1.—Although the number of chil- 
dren’s stories published each year must reach an 
almost incredible figure, there seems to be none 
too many for the very little ones,—those too 
small to read for themselves, yet ready for some- 
thing more than pictures. For them Mr. Paine 


|has put together these charming chapters about 


a small girl whose chief claim to consideration 
is her strong resemblance to mites whom we 
know and love, and who will be interested in 
hearing of her adventures. There is a literary 
quality in the book that is not common among 
those of this class, more’s the pity. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY Boy. By Mar- 
guerite Linton Glentworth. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25-——Miss Glentworth is heralded 
as the famous child protégé of Dr. Holmes, who 
is said to have pronounced her small-boy arti- 
cles worthy of Douglas Jerrold. Nevertheless, 
her new book does not recommend itself as ap- 
propriate reading for’small boys; nor do we be- 
lieve that its hero makes good the title. He isa 
precocious, mischievous little fellow, whose fun 
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is not funny, and who shows slight régard for the 
rights of other people or the simplest claims 
upon him of courtesy and respect.. The typical 
boy is as full of fun as the summer is of sun- 
shine, but he must have a balance wheel some- 
where. 

THE SUPREME SURRENDER. By A. Maurice 
Low. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
This novel of Washington life can hardly be 
counted among the more successful of the 
American novel series. It is a tale of politics 
and social intrigue, in which the end seems 
never to repay the pains; and it is alsoastory of 
disappointment and baffled affection. In order 
to save the man she loves from the divorce 
which would give him a legal right to marry her, 
but at the same time spoil his political career, 
the heroine marries an earlier, faithful lover, 
who certainly deserved a better fate. In spite 
of the plot, the general tone of the novel is 
moderate and restrained. 


Lapy LEE, AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES. 
By Hermon Lee Ensign. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.—At this time, when stories about 
animals are high in popular favor, there ought 
to bea ready welcome for these tales, which were 
written, not to take advantage of this literary 
tide but out of genuine and long-proven affec- 
tion. A biographical sketch of the writer, writ- 
ten by Francis Fisher Browne of Chicago, inter- 
ests one at once in the rich personality of Mr. 
Ensign. He aided the higher life of the city in 
which he lived in many ways, and founded the 
National Humane Alliance. His stories are ex- 
pressive of the purposes and interest of his life. 


Tuer STORY OF THE CID FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
By Calvin Dill Wilson. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25.—This edition of the famous tale 
of the Moors in Spain and the Spanish national 
hero is founded on Southey’s translation, but 
adapted for younger readers, It is a stirring 
story, this of the unconquerable Cid, breathing 
romance and chivalry and revelatory of Span- 
ish ideals. It will also interest older readers, to 
most of whom the Cid is a shadowy half- 
legendary figure. The book is illustrated by 
J. W. Kennedy. 


JusTicE TO THE WomAN. By Bernie Bab- 
cock. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
The old story of a woman’s betrayal, her self- 
redemption, and later marriage to a man worthy © 
of her, is told again in a way that has no claims 
to especial recognition. The story is an earnest 
moral plea, but it is inartistic in workmanship; 
and the writer fails somewhat of the effect she 
might have made, had she endowed the villain 
of the book with a few redeeming qualities or 
even attractive traits. 


Unconscious CoMEDIANS. By Caroline 
Duer. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
There are at least four clever stories in this 
collection of five, in which certain unintended 
comedies of society are set forth with a crisp, 
satirical good nature that is a welcome change 
from sentimentality. Amelia Dove is a charac- 
ter that might have invited Thackeray’s interest. 
Some of the climaxes come with unexpectedness ; 
and the imagined situations are novel, at least, 
as viewed with the author’s eyes. ; 


Younc Mrs. Teppy. By Barbara Yechton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—Many. 
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readers will remember the brilliant “Juanita” of 
A Young Savage, the beautiful, delightful West- 
ern girl who shocked her New York. friends by 
her ignorance and then charmed them by her 
winsome frankness and simplicity. The new 
story about “Juanita” follows her into her married 
life, showing the same generous, impulsive ways, 
making mistakes, but winning devoted affection 
and showing herself a true-hearted wife and 
mother. She is a character one remembers with 
pleasure. 


As A FALtinc Star. By Eleanor Gaylord 
Phelps. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, $r. 
This story of a short life and the blessed influ- 
ence that it proved to be in the life of a lonely 
woman is told with an accent of reality that 
seems to have come, in part at least, from 
genuine experience with childhood. The lovely 
Saint John of Andrea del Sarto is given as the 
frontispiece, and it was from this picture that the 
little waif in the story received its name. The 
nature descriptions are especially good. 


RANDy’s WINTER. By Amy Brooks. Bos~ 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.—Readers of Randy’s 
Summer will like to hear what Randy and her 
friends did in the winter time, especially as their 
doings included one or two exciting occurrences 
as well as the usual country amusements. 
Randy is a warm-hearted, brave little girl, and 
her company is good for girls of fourteen or 
fifteen, Other books of this series are likely to 
follow. The story is illustrated by the author 
herself. 


THE Home Lisrary. D. C. Heath & Co.— 
Recent additions to this library contain works 
by Mrs, Ewing, Miss Edgeworth, Ruskin, Zhe 
Tempest by Shakespeare, and various stories 
of pioneer life. They are illustrated and have 
editorial notes and interpretations by such men 
as Dr. Hale, Mr. Balliet, and Prof. O’Shea. 
The object of the publishers is to produce in 
these inexpensive volumes the best literature 
for children, made attractive to the eye and 
hand, : 


Miscellaneous. 


The new bound volume of the Living Age 
includes the thirteen weekly issues for the 
months of July, August, and September, oor, 
in black cloth, and is sold for $2.25. This sub- 
stantial volume represents good literature in the 
best sense,—the literature which educates by 
presenting fact, fiction, and sentiment, clothed 
in literary garments of the best style. As a 
compendium of the best eckect productions of 
the quarter, this volume may take rank with any 
of the libraries which are compiled with so 
much care and expense, 


A new edition of Maud Wilder Goodwin’s ro- 
mance of colonial Virginia, White Aprons, has 
been published by Little, Brown & Co. In 
point of time it forms the last of the series be- 
gun by Zhe Head of a Hundred and continued 
by Sir Christopher. This is a charming and ro- 
mantic love-story, upon which Mrs. Goodwin’s 
reputation as a writer of pure, entertaining fic- 
tion might safely rest. The scenes at the 
English court, where the dignity and grace of 
Penelope are thrown into strong relief, make a 
fine contrast to the picture of life in early Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Goodwin began to write colonial 
romances before the present tide of interest set 
that way, but her novels have not been put 
aside by later comers in the same field. : 


Eva March Tappan, Ph.D., is at the head of 
the English department of the Worcester High 
School; and she is proving her interest in her 
work by the books which she has published. 
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Three at least appear under her name this fall. 
England’s Story is a history for grammar and 


thigh schools, written in a straightforward, in- 


teresting fashion that ought to take hold of 
children much as a story-book would. The aim 
of the writer has been to state facts rather than 
opinions, to make a broad, simple basis for the 
later study of ‘history and literature, and to give 
especial heed to persons and events likely to be 
met most frequently in general reading. The 
result is admirable. The book is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Among the new volumes of What is Worth 
While Series is an essay by the president of 
Vassar College entitled “ Practical or Ideal,’’ 
in which he shows the interrelation between the 
two. He considers nothing practical that is 
not also ideal; that is, “nothing ministers to 
life in any proper sense unless it touches some- 
thing deeper than what we generally mean by the 
actual and useful.” Prof. Smith writes of “God’s 
Sunlight,” traces briefly the vital part played by 
it in the inner mechanism of nature, drawing 
therefrom a worthy lesson. J. R. Miller, D.D., 
who has written many books of comfort 
and strength, has a congenial subject in the 
“Summer Gathering,” urging the thought that 
youth is a time of preparation for a life that 
may be lived butonce. “The Greatness of Pa- 
tience” is an address given by President Had- 
ley before a graduating class, and is valuable 
from the importance of its subject, which might 
have been translated into “Spiritual Endurance” 
and from the clear-cut manner of treatment. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish the series, and have 
succeeded in making the volumes unusually at- 
tractive, considering the low price at whlch they 
are sold, 35 cents. 


Books Received, 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Harvard Lyrics, and Other Verses. Selected by Charles 
Livingstone Stebbins. $1.00. 
A Modern Village, and Other Papers. By Charles E. 
Bolton. $1.50. 
Betty of Old Mackinaw. By Frances Margaret Fox. 50 


cents. 

An Alphabet. With Rhymes and Pictures. By Alice M. 
Horton. 75 cents. 

Christmas Eve at Romney Hall. 


By Jessie Macgregor. 


75 cents. o sy 
pee Little Colonel’s Holidays. By Annie Fellows John- 
ston. $1.50. 
The King’s <4 By Zacharius Topelius. $1.50. 
The Rosamond Tales, By Cuyler Reynolds. $1.50. 
The Story of a Young Man. By Clifford Howard. $2.50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
A Boy of Old Japan. By R. Van Bergen, 
Boy Donaldand his Chum. _ By Penn Shirley. 75 cents. 
Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets. By Minnie 
Curtis Wait and Merton Channing Leonard. 
From Mystic River Book Company, Everett, Boston. 
The Wisdom of Passion. By Salvarona. $2.00. 
2 From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Miracles and the Myths of the New Testament. By 
Joseph May. 
From Little. Brown & Co., Boston. 
Little Masterpieces, By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Marian McIntyre. 2 vols. 
Maids and Matrons of New France. By Mary Sifton 
Pepper. $1.50. 2 . 
White Aprons. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Brenda at Rockley. By Helen Leah Reed. $1.20. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Pine Ridge Plantation. By William Drysdale. $1.50. 
Conditions of Success in Public Life. By George F. 
Hoar. 35 cents, : 
War and Civilization. By W. P. Trent, cH cents. 
How? When? Where? By J. R. Miller, D.D. 35 


nts. 2 
i" From Blanchard’s Press, North Conway. 
East of the White Hills. Compiled by M. E, Eastman, 
From Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, 
Lead, Kindly Light. Memorial Edition, 


Music Received. 


From Wm.A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Premier Bonheur. For the piano. By William Salabert. 
Love’s Answer. Song for medium voice. By E. A. Leo- 


old. 
Rosy Cheeks. For the piano. By Julius E. Muller, 
sameations Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. By 
oratio C. King. | 
Old and New Favorites. Arranged for first and second 
mandolins and guitar. By George W. Farsley. Linger 
in Blissful Repose. Old Black Joe. My Old Kentucky 
Home. Nellie was a Lady. Come where my Love lies 
Dreaming. . : 
Zaffiro Mazurka. Composed and arranged for mandolin 
and guitar by Enrico Gargiulo. = 
Angels from the Realms of Glory. Christmas anthem. 
Solo and quartette. By John B. Marsh. 
— Pe van in the Highest. Christmas anthem, By 


. Williams, 
Christmas Bells. Carol, By John B. Marsh, 
Christmas Carol Annual No. 43. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
coors. = a pee of each thought as — arises in 

e steady flow of the argument.”—/ohkn opps, in 
“Light,” London. a pai 

In “The Essential Man’”’ Dr. Cressey has 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. . .. This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
hess thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


iven an inter- 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receip~s 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - 2 Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 

New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
oD brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


27a Congress Street < = - Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The Little Scholar’s Choice. 


“ Though I were sleepy as a cat,” 
The little scholar said, 

“JT would not care to take a nap 
In any river’s bed. 


“ And, though I were so starved I scarce 
Had strength enough to stand, 
I’d beg through all the valley ere 
I sought a table land. 


‘But, oh! what jolly times I’d have! 
J’d play and never stop, 
Tf I could only take a string 
And spina mountain top.’’ 
— The Independent. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Morey Family. 


BY ELIZABETH J. SILSBEE. 


“Tl tell you a story 
About old Mother Morey, 
And now my story’s begun, 
T’ll tell you another 
About her brother, 
And now my story is done.” 

As a child, I always felt defrauded when I 
was told this unfinished tale; and new, after 
fourscore years, as I have learned the true his- 
tory of the old lady, I am determined to make 
it public. 

I said o/d lady; but, in truth, she was not so 
. very aged. Being called “mother” made her 
seem so. The fact was, she had no children,— 
indeed, was never married. She was left an 
orphan when quite young, with the care of her 
brother; and, he having dubbed her “mother,” 
all the children in the neighborhood adcpted 
that title. She was kindness itself, and her 
house was always open for all her brother’s 
companions to come and go as they liked. 

She always entertained them with stories or 
games, and had some nice cake or candy, nuts 
or apples, for them to takehome. Her influence 
was always good, and by these means her brother 
was led into good ways. She was very fond of 
pets; and Dolly, her cat, was as much one of the 
family as a child would have been. 

Dolly followed Mother Morey wherever she 
went; and at one time Mother Morey arranged 
for a picnic for the children, and Dolly must go, 
too. Each took a basket, and Mother Morey 
took lemons for lemonade. As Dolly could not 
drink that, a bottle of milk and a bit of steak 
were carried for her; and she sat at the table 
spread on the pine needles, and ate her supper 
with the rest. In the midst of the feast, Miss 
Dolly heard asquirrel, and left the company very 
suddenly, soon returning with her prize, which 
she preferred to steak. 

One day when Mother Morey had taken the 
young folks.to the seaside, as she was climbing 
over the rocks, she made a misstep and fell, 
hurting herself very badly. All, her friends 
gathered around her, trying to help her; but she 
cduld not stand. Her brother was obliged to 
get some men with a stretcher to carry her 
home. 

-There was great mourning when it was her 
back was found to be so seriously injured that 
she would never walk again. But her kindness 
to her young friends in the past had its reward. 
They all devoted themselves to her, bringing 
her flowers, coming to entertain her by various 
devices ; and, as for Dolly, her tender solicitude 
was unparalleled. She purred around her mis- 
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tress as she lay on her bed, and showed by her 
manner how much she missed her about the 
house. 

After many months of suffering she made the 
effort to sit up. A wheeled chair was brought 
by one of her friends, which proved a great 
boon. It was then her brother was able to re- 
pay, in some sort, the care he had received from 
this good sister. He was no longer a child; and, 
as I have told you, the boys and girls who were 
so fond of Mother Morey had already grown to 
be young ladies and gentlemen. 

Now comes my story of her “brother, and then 
my story’ll be done.” Connie (that was his 
name) was ever ready to minister to his sister’s 
comfort. They were not poor; for they had a 
pretty cottage and a productive farm, which 
Mother Morey had heretofore managed and in 
which Connie took much interest. Their cow 
was a great pet, avd the hens and chickens were 
so tame they used to follow their mistress every- 
where when she went to feed them, and liked to 
perch on her shoulder and eat out of her hand. 

One day Connie put a blue ribbon around 
Jersey’s neck, and gave her some corn-stalks in 
the yard, and called all the hens and chickens 
with a few kernels of corn. Then he wheeled 
Mother Morey’s chair into the yard to see her 
pets. The cow knew her at once, and came to 
get the apple Connie had provided ; and even the 
hens, though it was so long since they had seen 
her, were soon around her chair, waiting for the 
crumbs she had to throw for them, Dolly was 
in the seventh heaven of delight to have her dear 
Mother Morey out of doors once more. 

The dear patient concealed her disappoint. 
ment at being so cut off from the use of her 
limbs, and was always trying to be cheerful. 
Connie was a most active farmer, and worked 
with a will, making his farm profitable beyond 
that of any of his neighbors. Mother Morey 
was ever ready to help the young men with their 
studies, and entered into whatever interested 
them ; and, as to the young ladies, they brought 
their sewing, embroidery, or plain work, their 
knitting and crocheting for Mother Morey to 
advise or assist in new stitches or difficult pat- 
terns. Thus the intimacy grew continually. 

One of the dear girls, Bella Fairchild, was 


‘particularly lovely; and before long it became 


apparent that Connie’s eyes followed her when- 
ever she was near. His attentions grew so 
marked that some one said they were Connie 
Morey (con amore). 

So it turned out that Connie asked her hand 
in marriage, and was not refused. Mother Morey 
was made very happy by this union. They were 
married, and lived with her. So the new sister 
was everything as a companion and care-taker in 
the home, charming as a wife and lovely as. a 
mother. The children were a constant comfort 
and delight; and Connie as husband and father 
was faithful and devoted, as he had been as a 
brother. “And now my story is done.” 


After the Lights Were Out. 


Every one had gone to bed, and the lights were 
out. A few dying coals, the remains of the 
cheerful sitting-room fire, still glowed in the grate, 
and threw dark shadows of the furniture into 
corners. Philip’s little rocking-chair lay where 
he had thrown it, face down, onthe rug in front of 
the fire; for mamma had a fancy that Philip 
should pick it up in the morning.” 

But presently the little rocking-chair rolled over 
and regained its upright, position. 


‘notonously: 
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“Hullo there!” it called to mamma’s sewing- 
chair, which stood by the table. “Don’t you 
think it’s a shame for a fellow to be treated so?” 

The little sewing-chair gave a gentle little 
rocking motion, and said indulgently,— 

“Oh, well, you have good fun with Philip 
sometimes; and he ran off in a hurry.” 

“We do have sport, that’s a fact,” chuckled 
the small chair. . “Sometimes I’m a horse, and I 
have to gallop just like this.” he rocked furiously ; 
“and sometimes I’m a locomotive, and I go ahead 
of a whole train of chairs. And sometimes I’m 
a cradle, and Daisy rocks her doll to sleep in me. 
But she’s a nice little girl,so I don’t mind it— 
very much. I prefer being a horse, though.” 

“The children have funny fancies,” said the 
sewing-chair, rocking gently.. “Of course, I 
often help to rock the baby to sleep. But 
that’s a pleasure. He’s a dear little chap.” 
And papa’s big rocking-chair shook his big 
arms and rocked oe back and forth, as 
if he thought so, too.? 

“But Philip is a careless boy,” put in the 
little rocking-chair; for he thought they had 
been sentimental long enough. “He leaves his 
toys all over the floor. And he knocks me 
around the room until every joint I have 
cracks. I shall certainly break some day.” 

“He is careless,” sighed the little sewing- 
chair. “But he will be better by and by.”’ | 

The little chair perked himself up and down 
in his efforts to see into the corners of the 
rooms. “I know those wooden soldiers are all 
over the floor. ose cs out of the room before 
he picked them up.” 

“Tt would pervs him right if some ae them 
were stepped on,” said the big chair, sternly. 
He rocked himself severely back and forth, and 
knocked over a little table which stood just be- 
hind him. 

“There you go! It’s done now!” exclaimed 
the little chair, excitedly, as a rattling and crum- 
bling noise followed. 

“What has happened?’ asked the sewing- 
machine, trying to see into the back of the 
room. 

“Only that some of the soldiers have fallen off 
the table, and he’s rocked all over them !” called 
out the little chair. ‘‘Now Philip will catch it 
for leaving them on the floor.” 

The big chair still rocked sedately. 

“Well, it will serve Philip right,” he said 
presently. 

“But what about us?” asked a little voice 
from under the big rocking-chair. 

It came so suddenly that the big chair gave a 
jump which nearly caused him to fall over. 

“What —what is it?” he gasped. At which 
the little chair giggled, and the sewing-chair 
smiled a quiet little smile to itself while it kept 
up its gentle rocking. Evidently, the little sew- 


ing-chair was so in the habit of rocking the baby 


to sleep that it kept on rocking, even when there 
was no baby there. 

“You see” went on the little voice, “you’ve 
rocked over me, and bfoken off both my legs; 
and you ’ve rocked over my brother, and broken 
off his‘head. How are we going to get mended, 
I want to know? Philip didn’t do it. You 
did!’ persisted the little voice, indignantly. 

The big ‘chair was still so astounded that he 
did not speak at once. Then he repeated mo- 


serves him right P And he went on rocking 
sternly. 

“But my legs are broken, and I can’t stand up- 
to hold my gun!” wailed the little voice, 


“Philip left you on the floor. - It 


. 
q 
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“Never mind,” put in ‘the little ‘sewing-chair, 
anxious to make peace. “The mother bought a 
bottle of glue to-day. I saw her put it on the 
mantel-piece. When she rocks the baby to sleep 
to-tnorrow, I’ll whisper to her that it would be a 
good plan to glue your legs on. And your 
brother’s head can be stuck on, too. You will 
be as good as ever.” The little sewing-chair 
beamed with kindness on the little wooden 
soldier. 

“That’s so,” called out the little rocking-chair, 
cheerfully. “Philip shall make up to-morrow for 
all the mischief he caused to-night. He shall 
stand me up straight, and pick up his toys and 
mend the soldiers that were broken.” 

_ “And I think we’ll suggest to him to mend the 
baby’s woolly dog that he dropped downstairs 
last week,” said the sewing-chair. 

“Ves, indeed,” cried the small chair. “Philip’s 
a pretty good fellow, after all. A little careless 

_ Sometimes”— 

“But he’ll grow,” ‘put in the sewing-chair. 
“And he bangs me about and makes me do lots 
of things I don’t like.” 

“He’s a very lively boy, certainly,” interrupted 
the big chair. 


' “But he don’t mean to do wrong, and with our 


advice”— 
“And a little glue,” added the big chair. 
' “Fe’ll fix things all right to-morrow.” 


“Certainly he will,” said the gentle sewing- 


chair, “He’s a pretty good fellow, after all.” 


The little soldier said nothing. He was re- 


lieved to notice that his legs lay near enough, so 
_ Philip could find them easily. 
And just then the last coal died out, and that’s 
allI know about it—Mary Brower, in Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


The Maple’s Visitor. 


“ Whew!’ whistled the birch, with a shiver 
that shook off a great handful of leaves. 
“Winter is.coming !” 

“Why should you sigh over that >” said the 
jolly, rosy maple. “The garden will be so clean 
and white; and then the icicles! How they 
will sparkle on the tips of our fingers! . You 
know they are ever so much brighter than these 
gold and crimson leaves that everybody likes so 
well,” 

“But the robins will be gone,” sighed the 
birch, shaking her head, “and the phcebes and 
bluebirds !” 

“Never mind, we shall have plenty of com- 
pany,” said the maple; and just at that moment 
a squirrel ran along her branches, and, peeping 
into a hole in her trunk, asked if he might come 
in, . ; 

“Certainly,” said the maple. “Stay all winter, 
if you like.” 

The squirrel seemed pleased with the: invita- 
tion. So he stored in the maple’s spare room 
all his baggage, which consisted of one hickory 
nut. He soon brought another, however, and 
another and another, till the room was almost 
full. Then he curled himself up comfortably 
in the warmest corner. 

“I told you we should have company,” said 
the maple. “Now I have some one to talk to 
on dull winter days.” 

_ And, sure enough, in stormy weather we 
always hear her rattling her branches and talk- 

' ing very fast in her fashion. But I am afraid 
that the squirrel is not a good listener; for, to 
tell the truth, he is sound asleep.— Yourh’s 
Companion. 
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The Little Sprig of Content. 


Edith is only a school-girl, but she has some 


of the wisdom that is better than any to be 
gotten from books. She does not spend her 
time fretting over things she does not have. 
She enjoys what she has. 

“Don’t you wish you were going to the sea- 
shore?” asked Margaret. 

“I would like it,” said Edith, “but I’m glad 
I’m going to grandpa’s. I always have a good 
time there.” 

““Wouldn’t you like to have a new dress like 
Mary’s?” said Jessie. 

“Yes, but I like mine just as well,” was the 
answer. 

Edith has “the little sprig of content’? which 
gives a rich flavor to everything.—Se/ected. 


Wilhelmina’s Dolls had’ the Measles, 


An amusing story is told of Queen Wilhel- 
mina when she was quite a little child. 

Her Majesty was not allowed to share dinner 
with the elder members of the royal household, 
but was permitted to make her appearance at 
dessert, and place herself beside some particular 
favorite. 

One day she sat by a courtly old general; and, 
after eating some fruit, the little girl turned 
and gazed up at him. Presently she exclaimed, 
*“T wonder you're not afraid to sit next to me.” 

Everybody in the room turned at the sound of 
her childish treble. 

“On the contrary, I am but too pleased and 
honored to sit next to my future queen,” re- 
plied the general. “But why should I be 
afraid ?” 

Assuming a woe-begone expression, the little 
girl replied, “Because all my dolls have the 
measles,—they’re all of them down with it.” 


Her Kitten. 


2 


The Watchman tells the story of an odd con- 
ribution made to a regiment of Union soldiers 
by a loyal little citizen of the republic. The 
army was encamped on a hillside near the 
Staunton River in Virginia, when there came 
the cry: “Halt! Who goes there ?” 

Several of the more curious among those who 
heard ran to the guard line to find out what the 
trouble might be. Presently everybody knew 
that the intruder was no enemy. A little girl 
about ten years old, holding a white kitten in 
her arms, came forward into the camp fire- 
light. 

Two soldiers were conducting her with cere- 
monious courtesy. The men gathered about 
her to hear her story. Even the colonel was 
among them. 

She lived near by, she said, with her father, 
who was sick and poor. They were Northern- 
ers and “Union folks.” 

“T wanted to give you something,” she con- 
cluded, “but I hadn’t anything except my 
kitten.” 

So the kitten was formally presented, and the 
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colonel kissed its little donor and made a gal- 
lant speech of thanks. Then the child, loaded 
with gifts, was escorted home, 

The kitten stayed and became the"pet of the 
regiment. It was the particular joy of the col- 
onel; and when the war was over, the kitten went 
home with: him. 


_ “If fishes knew enough to live in the ground 
instead of water,” remarked Frank, “they could 
get all the worms they wanted without hooks in 


them.”—Harper’s Young People. 


I believe a// childern’s good; 

Ef they’re only understood,— 

Even dad ones, ’pears to me, 

*S jes as good as they kin be! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Edith came home from kindergarten in a state 
of excitement. “O mamma,” she exclaimed, 
“we don’t have to go to school to-morrow!” 
“Why not?’ asked mamma, smiling. “Because 
teacher says it’s vaccination day, when Bridget 
left Boston.” Mamma thought a moment, and 
then remembered that the next day was the an- 
niversary of Evacuation Day, when the British 
left Boston.— Youth's Companion. 


S/o 
ALL THE TIME 


The Hudson River 
Water Power Co. 


Bonds for sale at xor and interest. 
Amply secured by first mortgage on 
two immense plants, estimated at low 
valuation, This is an investment for 
permanent investors. The character 
of this security recommends it to Trus- 
tees and Managers of trust funds. 
Always accepted by banks for secu- 
rity. For particulars address, 


E. H. CAY & CO. 


Boston, 131_ Devonshire St. 
New York, 1 Nassau St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St. 
MontreEAL, Canada Life Building, 


5 Rooms .... 
7 Rooms .. 

9 Rooms... 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 

ALL COMPLETE. 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuton. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS IS A 
FORTUNE.” COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


America. 


Nor force nor fraud shall sunder us! Oye 
Who north or south, or east or western land, 
Native to noble sounds, say truth for truth, 

Freedom for freedom, love for love, and God 
For God; O ye who in eternal youth 

Speak with a living and creative flood 

This universal English, and do stand 

Its breathing book: live worthy of that grand, 

Heroic utterance,— parted, yet a whole; 

Far, yet unseyered,— children brave and free 
Of the great mother tongue, and ye shall be 
Lords of an empire wide as Shakespeare’s soul, 

Sublime as Milton’s immemorial theme, 
And rich as Chaucer’s speech, and fair as Spenser’s dream, 


— Sydney Dobell. 


Harvard’s Second Centennial. 


After writing last week an account, only too 
short, of the second centennial of Yale Univer- 
sity, it has seemed to me that some people will 
be interested in my own personal reminiscences 
of the second centennial at Harvard College, 
sixty-five years ago. 

The celebration was on the 8th of September, 
1836, which day was two hundred years after 
the passage of the act incorporating the college. 
In their eagerness for a celebration the govern- 
ment of the college fixed this date, though the 
work of the college did not begin on the 8th of 
September, 1636, when the quarter millennium 
came. We dated from the time when the col- 
lege was opened for students. 

I was a Sophomore at the time. The college 
year had just begun. With a certain absurd- 
ity which has been observed in undergraduate 
life under other circumstances, the young men 
of the four classes persuaded themselves in 
advance that some organization of Irishmen 
meant to retaliate on the college for the destruc- 
tion of the Ursuline convent at Charlestown by 
a mob, a year or two before. The suggestion 
was absolutely absurd, and had not the slightest 
foundation in fact. But it was sufficient to 
make us choose military captains for the defence 
of the premises against a night attack, to keep 
open one or two basement rooms in Hollis for 
guard-rooms all night, in which our colonel and 
his staff were prepared to give any necessary 
orders. They stationed sentinels, who paced 
their rounds from night to morning all around 
the college yard, and challenged everybody who 
wanted te enter. My first recollections of the 
centennial are of marching backwards and for- 
wards between Holden and Hollis with a club 
on my shoulder, from four o’clock in the morning 
until sunrise. I rather think that every under- 
graduate slept in his clothes. As there never 
had been any enemy, and as nobody in the world 
wanted to attack the college, this was a prepara- 
tion sufficiently absurd for what was to be at 
best an exciting, if not exhausting, day. 

The first business was to prepare the build- 
ings in the college yard for the illumination in 
the evening; for this illumination and the 
decoration of the entrances to the yard were 
arranged and executed wholly by the students. 
Many private houses were to be illuminated, and 
the large windows of the First Church. For the 
dinner a large pavilion had been erected not far 
from the corner of the yard where Gore Hall 
now stands. It covered nearly eighteen thou- 
sand feet, being about one hundred and fifty 
feet long and a hundred and twenty wide. The 
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white canvas rose in a pyramidal form, in what, 
I suppose, I may call four stories, to the sup- 
port in the middle of a pillar sixty-five feet high. 
A white banner with the college seal and the old 
motto “Veritas” was displayed on the morning 
of the celebration. I think this was the first 
time in our days when the motto was used. 
President Quincy had discovered the o!d draw- 
ing of the seal in one of the first record books, on 
which the word “Veritas” appears as the college 
motto. In our times it is generally printed, as 
it was then, on the three books of the college 
seal, with the other motto, “Christo et Ecclesiz,” 
above or on the sides. 

The arrangements for the illumination were 
wholly different from those which the science 
and art of our time permit. At that time there 
was no gas in Cambridge, and electrical lighting 
was practically unknown for more than a gen-ra- 


‘| tion afterward. The separate buildings bore 


each its name in letters of light, with the date of 
its erection and other appropriate mottoes. 
The lines of light for these inscriptions were 
made by candles set in little tin candle- 
sticks which we attached to the sashes of 
the windows by little tin slips made for the 
purpose. The wounds made thus in the window 
sashes of the older buildings may still be found 
there. In those days there was a portico which 
connected one door of “University” with an- 
other. The pillars of this portico were hung 
with colored lamps. The several gateways and 
the buildings themselves were decorated with 
evergreen. Indeed, an evergreen hedge sur- 
rounded the pavilion and kept out those fellow- 
citizens who had not paid for tickets for the 
dinner. A very large number’ of alumni came 
together for the celebration. More than eleven 
hundred registered their names, which are pre- 
served in a quarto volume in the University 
Library. 

The call for the meeting was given in a circu- 
lar invitation, signed by graduates, beginning 
with Harrison Gray Otis of the class of 1783 
and coming down in order to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Thomas Hopkinson of 1829 and 
1830. There were twelve marshals appointed 
on the part of the alumni, and eight on the part 
of the “students.” 

The whole celebration was compressed into 
one day. In the order of procession there is a 
place for Dr. Kirkland as ex-president and 
President Humphrey of Amherst College, with 
another place for benefactors of the university, 
distinguished strangers, and other specially in- 
vited guests. The programme includeda service 
in the First Church and a dinner in the pavilion. 

A procession was formed at ten o’clock in 
University Hall, that the alumni might cross to 
the church together. The class of 1759 was 
called, for Judge Wingate was living at the age 
of ninety-six; but he was unable to attend. It 
was not until the class of 1774 that Samuel Em- 
ery came forward. It was sixty-two years since 
he graduated; and he came to Cambridge from 
Philadelphia, not having visited the college for 
sixty years. At the church “Fair Harvard’’ was 
sung for the first time. The air is one of the 
Irish melodies, familiar then by Moore’s songs. 
Old-fashioned people still remember “Believe 
me, if all those endearing Young Charms.” 
“Fair Harvard” has kept its place, and has made 
the name of its author, Samuel Gilman, a house- 
hold word with Cambridge men. 

A procession of this number of persons of 
course filled that church to overflowing. But I 
remember that our class, which was near the end 
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of the procession, got seats in the church. Mr. 
Quincy’s address was nearly two hours long. It 
was not published until in 1840, when the presi- 
dent completed his history of the college, in two 
volumes. As early as 1809 Buckminster had 
urged the importance of such a history, and 
the corporation had voted that the president be 
requested to prepare it. 

In the address itself, I think, he confined 
himself closely to an account of the earlier gen- 
erations. One or two of his early anecdotes 
found their way into college talk, and lingered 
for a generation in college traditions. I sup- 
pose I have myself, at one or another class 
meeting, given an imitation of his reading of 
Dunster’s letter of resignation. 

The reader should understand that in a criti- 
cal moment in this pathetic letter the orator 
was interrupted by the outcry of a poor man in 
a fit. The whole assembly rose, found that 


nothing was the matter, sat down, and Mr 


Quincy went on. 

“Next, the time of the year is unseasonable, 
being now very near the shortest day.” [At 
this moment the speaker is interrupted by an 
outcry. As the story was told in undergradu- 
ate circles, these sounds were imitated. “Yah! 
R-rt+! Only a man in a fit,—man in a fit, 
fit, fit, man in a fit.’”” Then another series of 
R-r-r-r-s, representing the return of the audi- 
ence to their seats, and the sonorous voice of 
the president returns to Dunster’s letter.] 

“Thirdly, the place to which I go, which is 
unknownst to me.” 

From the church the company went to the 
great pavilion, and completely filled it. Mr. 
Otis was to have presided, but a death in his 
family prevented; and Gov. Everett took his 
place. Gov. Everett’s readiness, tact, and elo- 
quence together, made him a capital dinner 
speaker; and he did all that any man could do 
to make the occasion pass well. His own 
speech is admirable. He had only an embar- 
rassment of richesin the number of men whom 
he had to call upon. Among them President 
Quincy, Judge Story, Judge Shaw, Mr. Web- 
ster, and William Sullivan are still remembered. 
I remember we boys thought the speeches too 
long; and when I say that the published report 
of the celebration gives forty numbers, extend- 
ing over six hours, in the programme, modern 
readers will be apt to agree with me. Every- 
body waited to hear Mr. Webster, who was at 
the very height of his reputation. I had known 
him well from childhood up, but I know I was 
badly disappointed. What we boys did like 
was this Latin song, which Alanson Tucker sang 
with the chorus of a thousand voices. 

“This clever macaronic poem was written by 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow. Another clever carmen sa- 
culare in hog Latin was written by William Bige- 
low, for a long time corrector of the University 
Press.” 


“In ‘DOODLE YANKEE’ CONTANDUM. 


“Qui alicujus gradus lau- 

rea donati estis, 

Alumni spectatissimi, 
Salvete, qui adestis. 

Nunc rite gratulandum est, 
Nec abstinendum joco; 

Peractis binis szculis, 

' Desipitur in loco. 


CHORUS. 


“Nunc rite gratulandum est, 
Nec abstinendum joco ; 
Peractis binis szculis, 
Desipitur in loco. 
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“Majores nostri inclyti, 
Quos vocant Puritannos, - 
Errabant, fato profugi, - 
Per menses et per annos. 
Ad littus ubi ventum est, - 
Spernentes égestatem, 
Condebant, opus maximum, 
Hanc Universitatem. 


Chorus.—Nunc rite, etc, 


“Hic hodie conveniunt 

Novissimi nepotes, 

Et senes cum juvenibus, 
Et pii sacerdotes. 

Prensare manus juvat nunc, 
Post annos, heu, veloces ! 

Et bene notas iterum 
Audire, et dare, voces. 


Chorus.—Nunc rite, etc. 


“Dum fluvii preecipites 
In mare altum tendunt, 
Dum imber, nox, et tonitru 
E nubibus descendunt, 
Dum Soliti Catalogi 
Triennes imprimantur, 
Dum ‘literis Italicis 
Pastores exorantur,’— 


Chorus.—Nunc rite, etc. 


“Dum artibus ingenuis 

Tyrones imbuuntur, 

Dum fides, dumque probitas, 
In laudibus feruntur ; 

Cantanda semper omnibus, 
Dum vox, et aura, datur, 

Vigescat, atque valeat, 
Insignis Alma Mater | 


CHORUS, 


“Cantanda semper omnibus, 
Dum vox, et aura, datur, 
Vigescat, atque valeat, 
Insignis Alma Mater !” 


The dinner lasted till eight in the evening. 
And I rather think that to-day the people who 
were there and are alive would say that what 
‘they recollect most often was Holmes’s speech 
and poem. It is often cited to thisday. I can- 
not find that it is referred to in the printed 
report. But he prints it in his poem, and here 
it is. 

Dr. Holmes had at the Phi Beta meeting im- 
mediately preceding read his admirable poem 
which in print he calls “Poetry, a Rhymed 
Essay.” The praise of it was on every lip, and 
it was with delight that we saw him when he 
rose to speak at the dinner. Instead of making 
a speech, he sang “‘felice audacia,” he said :— 


“When the Puritans came over 

Our hills and swamps to clear, 

The woods were full of catamounts, 
And Indians red as deer, 

With tomahawks and scalping-knives, 
That make folks’ heads look queer ; — 

Oh, the ship from England used to bring 
A hundred wigs a year! 


“The crows came cawing through the air 

To pluck the Pilgrims’ corn, 

The bears came snuffing round the door 
Whene’er a babe was born, 

The rattlesnakes were bigger round 
Than the butt of the old ram’s horn 

The deacon blew at meeting time 
On every “Sabbath” morn. 


“But soon they knocked the wigwams down, 

And pine-tree trunk and limb 

Began to sprout among the leaves 

n shape of steeples slim ; 

And out the little wharves were stretched 
Along the ocean’s rim, : 

‘And up the little school-house shot 
To keep the boys in trim. 
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“And, when at length the College rose, 

The sachem cocked his eye 

At every tutor’s meagre ribs 
Whose coat-tails whistled by; 

But, when the Greek and Hebrew words 
Came tumbling from his jaws, 

The copper-colored children all 
Ran screaming to the squaws. 


“And who was on the Catalogue 

When College was begun ? 

Two nephews of the President, 
And ¢he Professor’s son 

(They turned a little Indian by, 
As brown as any bun) ; 

Lord! how the Seniors knocked about 
The Freshman Class of one! 


“They had not then the Pie | things 

That commons now afford, 

But succotash and homony 
Were smoking on the hoard; 

They did not rattle round in gigs, 
Or dash in long-tail blues, 

But always on Commencement days 
The tutors blacked their shoes. 


“God bless the ancient Puritans ! 
Their lot was hard enough ; 
But honest hearts make iron arms, 
And tender maids are tough. 
So love and faith have formed and fed 
Our true-born Yankee stuff, 
And keep the kernel in the shell 
The British found so rough!” 


Eight o’clock on the 8th of September was 
dark enough for the illuminations to begin. 
Very beautiful they were, although in that time 
men did not command the marvels which have 
made Buffalo and New Haven really illustrious 
in these last months. The next day we cleaned 
away candle grease from sashes and from win- 
dow glass. The yard was cleared of its ever- 
greens and the rubbish left by thousands of 
visitors, and we went to work on whatever the 
new term required of us. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


“Mrs, Piper a Marvel.” 


In the course of a discussion of the case of 
Mrs. Leonora E. Piper, the Boston medium, 
who recently made the announcement that she 
does not believe her powers to be spiritual, but 
ascribes them to telepathy, Rev. Dr. Minot J. 
Savage of the Church of the Messiah says: “I 
have known Mrs. Piper for a matter of twenty- 
five years. I had sittings with her long before 


the Society for Psychical Research ever took her’ 


up. I know that she is absolutely honest. Her 
statement that she does not believe that spirits 
speak through her in her trance moments, and 
that telepathy rather accounts for her powers, is 
without question her theory of the matter; but 
her idea is little better than’that of any one else 
who considers the phenomenon. Certainly, it is 
not as good as that of an expert, Mrs. Piper 
may have a theory about her powers; but, being 
unconscious when she makes her revelations, she 
can have no knowledge of the source of her 
power. Take the case of a man who undergoes 
a serious operation: you would not go to him for 
a story of it, You would naturally talk to the 
surgeons. It seems*to me thatit’s much so in 
this case. Mrs. Piper is not the one who best 
understands the matter. Those who have had 
her in their charge, who have experimented with 


| her, who have watched her closely, are better 


able to judge her powers than she is; for she is 
absolutely unconscious when she tells the won- 


| derful things she does tell. 


“IT have had a great many sittings with Mrs, 
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Piper, and I have every confidence in her 
honesty. She has been subjected to the most 
isevere test. She has been taken to Europe and 
\watched with the utmost vigilance in order that 
it could be positively known that no deception 
‘whatever had been practised by her, and she is 
now considered the very best subject that the 
society has in this country. Mrs. Piper has 
‘told me of matters which she could not possibly 
have known about. Stranger still, she has told 
me things of which I myself was ignorant at the 
time, but which I afterward ascertained were 
correct. Call it telepathy or what you will, 
these facts remain. J know of many other peo- 
ple who have been told, as I have been, matters 
which it was absolutely impossible for Mrs. 
Piper to know, and which were, even at the time, 
unknown to the persons to whom they were 
told. If Mrs. Piper were proven an impostor, I ” 
should still have these matters to think about. 

“Her published statement was no confession 
at all. The manner in which the story was set 
forth in the papers was apt to create the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Piper had finally admitted that 
she had been practising deception. That is 
absolutely false: there was not a thing in her 
statement that she has not said to me a score of 
times. She did not know the source of her 
powers. She frankly confessed it. Many times 
she has told me she did not understand, and 
}asked me for an explanation. I cannot explain 
it. It cannot be explained at this stage. It 
‘may be telepathy, as she thinks. She has a 
lright to guess at it, just the same as others have. 
She may say it is not spirits; but who can 
tell? 

“There is one idea given out in the story, 
| however, which is not a correct one. It is in- 
| dicated that Mrs. Piper is believed by the so- 
| ciety to possess supernatural powers. She has 
|never been. The society has always been care- 
ful to avoid the word ‘supernatural’ in referring 
'to her case. They have employed the word 
| ‘super-normal’ in the matter. The entire article 
seemed to have been aimed at giving an entirely 
different view of the case from what the facts 
warranted. Mrs. Piper, in the statement given 
over her name, however, gave the absolute facts, 
conscientiously confessing her own ignorance as 
to her powers, as she has always done.” 


The First Unitarian Church in New 
Zealand. 


The ceremony of the laying the foundation 
stones of the First Unitarian Church in New 

land took place at Auckland. 

At four o’clock P.M. there were from two 
hundred to three hundred people gathered to- 
gether at the site. The proceedings commenced 
by the pastor, Rev. W. Jellie, B.A., giving out 
the hymn, “God of our Fathers, hear our prayer,” 
There were two foundation stones. One was 
laid by Captain Lamb, and the other by Rev. 
W. Jellie, B.A. 

The building has a brick foundation, with 
veranda in front, porch, vestibule entrance, 
and two anterooms. The frontage is thirty 
feet, with a depth of eighty feet. The church 
proper is fifty feet by thirty-three feet, with ros- 
trum, having on each side a small anteroom. 
The fagade is fifty feet in height from 
ground level to apex of roof. In the basement 
at rear of building will be the committee room, 
lavatories, and other conveniences, above which 
will be the apse. The building will be of kauri, 
lined with rimu from Mamaku, near Rotorua. 
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Rev. Mr. Jellie said in part: — 


Everywhere it is springtime in the world of 
thought. Everywhere there are fresh adapta- 
tions of truth to the service of humanity. Our 
work is to serve man. We are definitely on the 
side of the new ideas in religion, partly because 
we cannot help ourselves, partly because we 
know that the new ideas are more helpful than 
the old. This is to be a place of divine service, 
but we remember that the service to which the 
Master calls is the service of man. That service 
will take the form of prayer and preaching to 
cherish and quicken within us the springs of a 
higher life. But it will not be confined to that. 
It will also take whatever form of brotherly 
helpfulness the needs of those we touch may 
demand and we can supply. There will be no 
artificial restraints on our knowledge, our judg- 
ment, or our affections. If our free church has 
not the largest sympathies, it ought to have. If 
it is not most deeply devout, it ought to be. 
For we value our freedom only as a means to 
this end,—that it may make us riper, richer, and 
more enriching. “For God and humanity” is 
our motto. To this service we dedicate our 
building. To this service we dedicate our- 
selves. May the spirit of the Master hallow all 
our work! 

The proceedings were concluded by the sing- 
ing of the Doxology.— Juterior. 


Harvard Divinity School. 


The Divinity School opens this year under 
singularly vivid impressions both of loss and 
gain. It has lost the man who is likely to live 
in the memories of all who knew him here as 
“The Dean.” Prof. Thayer resigns active work 
and becomes emeritus with the promise to lend 
his help still to special students of his depart- 
ment. Prof. Platner resigns to becomes a pro- 
fessor at Andover. On the other side of the 
account, Prof. Peabody succeeds as Dean, 
Prof. Fenn comes to the department of Theol- 
ogy, Prof. George F. Moore of Andover is to 
come to establish a department of the History 
of Religions. Prof. Lyon is spending his “Sab- 
batical” year in Europe, where he is not likely 
to be unmindful of the interests of the new 
Semitic Museum; and his place as teacher is 
supplied by Dr. H. H. Hayes and Prof. M. L. 
Kellner of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge. 

The student registration of the school at the 
present writing is thirty-five, the largest for sev- 
eral years. The numbers of students during the 
past ten years have been as follows: 1892-93, 
41; 1893-94, 47; 1894-95, 50; 1895-96, 41; 
1896-97, 37; 1897-98, 40; 1898-99, 26; 1899-00, 
27; 1900-01, 28; I90I-02, 35. In 1897-98 the 
tuition fee was increased for all new stude 
from $50 to $150, and this probably had two 
effects: first, to keep away a certain number who 
might otherwise have come to Cambridge; and, 
second, to cause some students who desired to 
be candidates for the degrees administered by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to register 
under that faculty, either in Harvard College 
or in the Graduate School. Such students were 
likely to take much of their instruction under 
teachers of the Divinity School, but did not add 
to its registration. The decline in numbers 
therefore from 1898 on is no measure of the 
influence of the School in the University. All 
questions as to registration as between the sev- 
eral schools are now happily adjusted upon the 
basis that all students of distinctly theological 
character and aims are to register in the Divin- 
ity Schools, and the effect is seen in increased 
numbers and in a growing concentration of theo- 
logical interests in that school. 
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No official inquiry is made as to the denomina- 
tional connections of students, but from un- 
official information and the evidence of the 
course of education followed by students before 
coming to Cambridge it appears that eleven 
denominations are at present represented. 
Somewhat less than half the students appear 
to be Unitarians. Seventeen are graduates of 
other theological schools, and of these three 
have chosen to enter the Senior Class in order 
to obtain the degree of Bachelor in Divinity 
from Harvard. 

It has often been a source of just regret that 
the Unitarian denomination furnished so few re- 
cruits to its own ministry. So far as the clergy 
are concerned, that reproach can no longer be 
made. At least six students of the present 
year are sons of Unitarian ministers. 


Che Sunday School. 


It may interest not only our Sunday-school 
workers, but others who are paying attention to 
the educational work going on in Sunday-schools, 
to know just what the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has been called upon lately to print. 
Of the manuals hitherto published, new editions 
have been demanded within the past month as 
follows: Old Testament Narratives, Interme- 
diate (eighteenth edition); Great Passages from 
the Bible, Intermediate (third edition); James 
Freeman Clarke’s Manual of Unitarian Belief 
(eighteenth edition); Foundation Truths in 
Religion, Advanced (second edition); Beacon 
Lights of Christian History, Intermediate (fifth 
edition) ; Life of Jesus, Intermediate (twenty- 
second edition); Toy’s History of the Religion 
of Israel (thirteenth edition) ; Teaching of Jesus, 
Intermediate (tenth edition); Beacon Lights of 
Christian History, Primary (third edition); Be- 
ginning of Christianity, Intermediate (eighth 
edition); Teaching of Jesus, Primary (seventh 
edition); Beginning of Christianity, Primary 
(fourth edition); Old Testament Narratives, 
Primary; Lessons on Ethics, Part II. (twelfth 
edition). In addition to all these reprints, leaflet 
lessons on “Our Faith” have been printed to the 
extent of seventeen hundred copies each num- 
ber. This shows a great variety in the demands. 
Probably our Sunday-schools have not had such 
diversified work in many seasons. On the 
whole, it is a good sign, prophetic of broader 
instruction. 


The work at the Church of the Messiah, 
Louisville, Ky., has been thoroughly systema- 
tized by Rev. Fred V. Hawley. There are two 
Sunday-schools connected with this society, one 
held in the church proper and another of a 
more popular character in Highland Hall. 
Both are in a vigorous condition. I notice one 
feature which ought to prove of helpfulness. 
A Sunday-school social is held in the church 
parlor, from seven to nine in the evening, once 
a month. Such gatherings, rightly conducted, 
tend to quicken interest and deepen loyalty 
among the pupils. 


The following letter from a town in Kansas 
explains itself: “Please send me, with bill, three 
dozen additional copies of ‘A Book of Song and 
Service’ for use in our Sunday-school. The 
book is becoming so acceptable that the people 
keep the copies at home.” This order from the 
minister of our Unitarian church in the place 
referred to is a pleasant testimony to the use- 
fulness of the volume, and its adaptation to the 
home as well as to the Sunday-school. Already 
about three hundred copies of the new edition 
just out (the twenty-third) has been called for. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society is also 
very glad to supply copies of the “Carol” by 
Mr. Wendte or.‘‘The Sunday School Hymnal” 
by Mr. Spaulding. 


This paragraph from the editorial column of 
the Pilgrim Teacher must come home to every 
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one who writes lessons for Sunday-schools. It 
seems that the editor had received a pleasant 
note of praise from a California correspondent, 
saying how excellent his Sunday-school Helps 
had proved. Thereupon the editor responds in 
this fashion : “The writing of Sunday-school les- 
sons to be used by busy teachers all over the 
country is very impersonal work. You see no 
one, hear no one, touch no one. Are the les- 
sons helpful? Are they appreciated? The 
minister knows when he preaches a sermon 
whether it is effective or not; but, as a rule, the 
editor works on without knowing. Once ina 
while, as in this instance, the unresponsive si- 
lence is broken; and he finds he is laboring for 


a large, warm-hearted constituency, who are not. 


unmindful of their helper.” 


The subject of Sunday-school libraries is al- 
ways up for discussion. They have become 
obsolete in many city Sunday-schools. But there 
is a very valuable place for them in the average 
Sunday-school, taking the country through. It 
so happens that two individuals have written on 
this subject within a few weeks. Elizabeth L, 
Foote furnished a thoughtful article in the 
Sunday-school Times, October 19, and Charles 
F. Milliken treats the same topic in the Pilorim 
Teacher for November. I have not space here 
to quote as I should like. The arguments and 
conclusions of both writers are virtually the 
same. They take exceedingly’wholesome views 
of the situation. Mr. Milliken heads his re- 
marks with the title “Is the Sunday-school 
Library out of Date?” Miss Foote starts her 
comments with this heading, “Making the Sun- 
day-school Library a Success.” 

The old way and the new way are intelligently 
contrasted. It is decided by both that the old 
fashioned Sunday-school library is out of date, 
Miss Foote is librarian in the New York Public 
Library, and therefore comes to the subject with 
preparation. She would have the selection of 
books very carefully made. It should be inclu- 
sive. The literary standard should be high, and 
the moral tone kept in view. The same books 
which are good for a general library or in the 
home ought to be good for the Sunday-school, 
and these books must be interesting. A capable 
librarian is one of the first steps toward im- 
provement. “This responsible person must not 
be the young man whose sole recommendation 
is that he thinks he is too old to go to Sunday- 
school.” History, literature, science, travels, as 
well as religions, church history, and stories, 
should be included. ‘ 

Mr. Milliken draws an accurate and amusing 
picture of the old-time way, twenty-five years 
ago, pursued in selecting a Sunday-school li- 
brary. Three women of middle age and devout 
character usually met in some stuffy little parlor, 
surrounded with piles of books. These volumes 
were usually from some religious book concern. 
Most of the work was done in one afternoon. 
The result was a conventional, quite safe Sun- 
day-school library. Wherever this is done 
to-day, the same sad results follow as of old. 
The pupils do not care for the library. Then 
Mr. Milliken describes the same school where 
the new ideas have entered. Asa result of the 
careful selection, broad inclusion, and sensible 
notions, every class in the school, in whole or 
part, takes books. There is a lively interest in 
the library on the part of the scholars, teachers, 
and parents, and all this in the face of increased 
reading facilities furnished by the day school and 
by public libraries. 

I have always asserted that the right kind of 
a Sunday-school library has its reason for being. 
I have also claimed that, when the library com- 
mittee and the librarian work together, energeti- 
cally and sensibly, the library takes on dignity 
and importance. The Unitarian denomination 
has looked out for this improvement, and the 
Ladies’ Commission Catalogues have been in 
demand by representatives outside our denomi- 
nation. No doubt there is a margin of improve- 
ment that we can well make, and I look forward 
to the time when the Ladies’ Commission will 
merge into something larger and more satisfac- 
tory. This organization has done a noble work, 
and helped to lift our standards to a meritorious 
plane. What is needed now is an extension of 
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the idea, and I feel sure that some arrangement 


will be perfected by which the library committees | 


and the librarians of Sunday-schools will have 
efficient relations with the committees and libra- 
rians of other libraries. It would be well if at 
the large, enthusiastic gatherings of librarians 
some papers were read on this subject, and some 
“plans laid for carrying out the ideas. The relig- 
ious and moral training of the young is greatly 
Sea by the kind of reading spread before 

em. 

i EDWARD A. HorTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Boston Association and Ministerial 
Union.— Will hold a joint meeting Monday, No- 
vember 11, at 10.30, at the vestry of the Second 
Church, Copley Square. The outlook for or- 
ganized Unitarianism in America for the twen- 
tieth century will be considered. No papers 
will be presented. Dr. Hale will preside. Dr. 
Ames will open the conversation. It is hoped 
that all ministers living at a distance will make 
a special effort to come. Noon lunch will be 
served, Rev. Thomas Van Ness and Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Towle being the hosts. 


Sunday School Union of Boston.—The 
first meeting of the season was held at the 
Church of the Disciples on Monday evening, 
October 21. There was the usual social hour, 
followed by a supper at 6 o’clock. At 6.45 the 
meeting was called to order by the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, and a harvest ser- 
vice read. Rev. Edward A. Horton brought 
hearty greetings from the Sunday School Society, 
and congratulated the Union on its promising 
outlook for the coming season. . Rev. Charles 
Gordon Ames welcomed the Union to the 
Church of the Disciples. 

The subject for discussion was “Some Funda- 
mentals in Religious Instruction.” Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers of Cambridge, who gave the first 
address, claimed that the work of the Sunday- 
school was not primarily to give opinions, but 
to give power to choose the better side. He 
pictured the conflict there always had been and 
always would be between the two ideals of life,— 
that which saw only the brute side, the struggle 
for existence, for material gains, and that which 
saw the higher side of life. The scholars must 
be made to feel the eternal conflict between 
those who are content to live after the brute 
nature and those who live after the spiritual 
nature. Dr. Crothers was followed by Dr. 
Charles Fleischer of Boston. He said that the 
first fundamental in religious instruction was 
that all life was religious and all truth one. 
And, second, he would place faith in the pupil,— 
not to be taught, but to be believed in practically. 
Organized religious instruction should assist in 
the education and strengthening of the indi- 
of the pupil. Dr. Fleischer, by re- 
quest, described his work with his confirmation 
class. First, he would make the class feel that 
he and they were on the same plane, seeking 
the same things,—that his purpose was not to 
instruct them, but rather to help them to draw 
out what was already in themselves. Then he 
would put before them the idea of holiness, or 
wholeness. God might be represented by a 
filled circle, man with the four parts, physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual, to be filled out. 
He would next define God as the perfect spir- 
itual being. Man’s idea of God is imperfect, 
and grows as man grows. The God of our 
fathers is not our God. Our concept of God is 
more advanced than was possible earlier. Then 
he would give the class some feeling of the 
grandeur and immensity of the changes through 
which man has passed to become a human being 
by which process he has gained a human nature. 
This study of evolution should lead to self- 
respect, and so demand a certain course of con- 
duct. The study of ethics is of the greatest 


vidualit 


importance: first, of duties to God; second, 
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of duties to self; third, of duties to fellow-men; 
and, fourth, of duties to lower animals. Dr. 
Fleischer would emphasize, and begged Unita- 
rians to emphasize, the great truth of monothe- 
ism for which they both stoodso strongly. The 
evening was closed with a benediction ty Rev. 
G. W. Solley of Dorchester. Lena L. Carpen- 
ter, Secretary. 


Conferences, 


Unitarian Conference of the Mid- 
dle States and Canada.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting will be held in the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa., on November 12, 


-| 13, 14. Order of exercises: Tuesday, November 


12, evening session, 8 P.M., sermon by Rev. Robert 
Collyer of New York. Wednesday, November 
13, Morning session, 9.45 A.M., religious ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. A. T. Bowser; 10 A.M., 
business meeting, appointment of committees, 
etc.; 10.15 A.M., “Some Ways in which Church 
History is made to misstate Facts,” Rev. 
Charles Graves of Trenton, N.Y.; 10.45 A.M., 
discussion; II A.M., report of secretary and 
treasurer; 11.30 A.M., “ The Significance for Re- 
ligion of the Larger God,” Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick of. New York; 12 M., discussion ; 12.30 P.M., 
recess and collation; afternoon session, 2.30 
P.M.,a paper will be given on “Some Things 
which we can do to bring our Churches into 
Vital and Helpful Relations with the Real Life of 
the People,” Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D., 
of Albany, N.Y.; 3 P.M., discussion, to be led by 
Rey. R. H. Greves of Troy, N.Y.; Rev. Messrs. 
Charles A. Livingston, John M. Davidson, 
W. B. Geoghegan, Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Samuel 
Beane, Jr., Joseph A. Chase, and Hasket D. Cat- 
lin will also participate in this discussion; 
evening session, 7.45 P.M., religious service; 
8 p.m., three addresses will be given on “ How 
can the Church help to promote Good Govern- 
ment?” Rudolph Blankenburgh of Philadelphia, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York. Thursday, 
November 14, morning session, 10 A.M., meet- 
ing of the Branches of the Women’s Al- 
liance; 12.30 P.M., recess and collation ; after- 
noon session, 2.30 P.M., a paper will be given 
on “Some Spiritual Ideals which in this Com- 
mercial Age our Church must stand for,” by 
Rev. John P. Forbes of New York; 3. P.M., 
discussion, to be participated in by Rev. Messrs. 
Harry Jeschke, A. C. Nickerson, L. W. Mason, 
T. Clinton Brockway, John B. Green, James T. 
Bixby, Ph.D., James H. Ecob, D.D., F. H. 
Hinckley, Thomas Robjent, William M. Gilbert, 
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Arthur H. Grant, F. J, Van Hoesen, Walter Reid 
Hunt; evening session, 7.45 P.M., 2 service will 
be held in the interest of young people; 8 P.M., 
introductory address by Rev. Oscar B. Hawes; 
8.15 P.M., an address by Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, on “Present Duties of Unitarians”; 
8.30 P.M., “In What Ways may Young People 
co-operate in the Causes for which our Churches 
stand in the Twentieth Century?” Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur of Meadville, Pa.; 9 P.M., “How Effec- 
tive Service may be rendered through Present 
Organizations,” Rev. Charles E. St. John of 
Boston, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Alliance Meeting: 10.15 A.M., short reports ; 
following the reports, Mrs. Ellis Peterson of 
Boston will speak on “A Southern Missionary 
Trip.” Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of Boston 
will next make an address on her “Cheerful Let- 
ter and Post-office Mission Work.” A paperon 
“Business Methods of the Alliance” will then be 
given by Mrs. Leon A. Harvey-of Erie, Pa. 
Mrs. A. D. Warner of Wilmington, Del., will 
close the meeting with an address on “Our 
Mission and Oniissions.” 


Augusta, Me.—On Thursday, October 31, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the Unitarian church was celebrated by en- 
thusiastic gatherings both afternoon and even- 
ing. The church was charmingly decorated 
with vines and white chrysanthemums. At the 
afternoon service Rev. A. G. Pettengill of Water- 
ville, Me., read Scripture selections from Isaiah 
and Micah. Rev. A. W. Jackson, D.D., of 
Concord, Mass., offered prayer. Leslie C. Cor- 
nish, chairman of the parish committee, gave a 
very comprehensive history of the organization, 
dealing in a scholarly manner not only with the 
particular events in its seventy-five years of his- 
tory, but of the causes of its formation and the 
forces which have contributed to its growth and 
the influences which it has exerted. After the 
adjournment of the afternoon meeting a supper 
was served in the parlors of the church, followed 
by a dozen bright, forcible speeches. Hon. 
Greenleaf T. Stevens presided. The _ first 
speaker was Judge W. P. Whitehouse. His 
subject was “The Higher Law,” and he 
brilliantly enforced and illustrated the principle 
“that the moral sense is the source of all endur- 
ing law.” 

The next speaker was Hon. Lendall Titcomb, 
mayor of Augusta, who responded to the senti- 
ment, “The City Beautiful.” Rev. C. A. Hay- 
den, pastor of the Universalist church of this 
city, spoke upon “The Liberal Christianity.” 


COMPRESSED CONVENIENCE. 


Here is one of those little pieces of fur- 
niture which takes no space, costs next to 
nothing, and is so charged with convenience 


that it is a sin to do without it. 


It is a Serving Dresser, with a broad 
serving top, a deep serving shelf, and a full 
It stands firmly on well- 
braced legs, and both shelf .and top are 
At trifling expense, it 


width drawer. 


guarded on all sides. 
would be possible to set a mirror 
back between the shelves. 


The wood is quartered white oak in a 
We have a few in mahogany 
finish, if preferred. The price in either case 


golden finish. 


is only $10.50. Sold only by us. 


PAINE FURNITURE 


in the 


CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Mr. Hayden referred to the kindred ties of 
friendship that bound his people to the Unita- 
rians. Leslie C. Cornish, Esq., spoke upon 
“The Religion of the New Century.” Rev. 
George Batchelor, editor of the Christian Reg- 
aster, of Boston, spoke upon “The Fathers of 
the Faith.” His remarks were bright, and a 
lively interest was manifested from beginning to 
end. He paid a glowing tribute to the eminent 
divines who have been connected with the de- 
domination, such as the Channings, Theodore 
Parker, C.C. Everett, Samuel J. May, William 
H. Furness, Thomas Starr King, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, and a bright 
galaxy of others. 

Rey. Norman McKinnon and Rev. Henry E. 
Dunnack were present, and brought the greet- 
ings of the Congregational and Methodist 
churches of the city. A number of others re- 
sponded to different sentiments. Among them 
were Hon. Joseph W. Symonds of Portland, 
representing the “Unitarian Association”; Rev. 
J. C. Perkins of Portland, upon “Historical 
Reminiscence: Its Value to the Church”; Rev. 
A. W. Jackson, D.D., of Concord, Mass.; Rey. 
A. G. Pettengill of Waterville, upon “Our Uni- 
tarian Laymen”; and Rev. W. F. Skerrye of 
Saco, upon “Church-going: A Good Habit.” 

At the evening session the address was deliv- 
ered by Rev. George Batchelor of Boston. Mr. 
Batchelor took for his subject “Our Common 
Inheritance.” Although an ardent Unitarian, 
he made his address entirely unsectarian; and it 
was as acceptable to those who are not members 
of that church as to Unitarians. 

The choir for the evening exercises consisted 
of Miss Marion Clark, Mrs. C.S. York, Mrs. 
F. B. Purinton, Mrs. L. H. Pishon, J. F. Dyer, 
F. B. Purinton, J. W. Beck, and H., P. Lowell, 
with Mrs. P. J. Myrick as organist. 


South Middlesex Conference.—The one 
hundred and seventh session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Unitarian 
church, Cambridgeport, Wednesday, October 
30. The devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton. The vice- 
president, Mr. George H. Ellis, called the meet- 
ing to order, and, after the record of the last 
meeting was read, introduced Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes of Concord, who spoke on “The Demands 
of the Higher Life in the Home.” She said the 
higher life is not only religious, but includes the 
finer aspects of the intellectual, moral, and social 
life. It comes into the home whenever a person 
of exalted character enters it. By knowing one 
in whom it is developed, we get the idea that it 
can be developed in ourselves. Its first demand 
is that we recognize the danger of putting it 
aside, It asks that we live that fine spiritual 
character that makes the higher life present 
wherever we are. The higher life of the home 
depends on (1) beautiful surroundings, pictures, 
books, etc.; on (2) mutual sympathy, apprecia- 
tion, and helpfulness ; on (3) whole-souled hos- 
pitality; and on (4) daily intercourse with what 
is beautiful in the outer world. After this 
address, which was admirable in spirit, mannez, 
and matter, Rev. John Snyder spoke on “The 
Demands of the Higher Life in Society.” He 
quoted as his text a saying of Margaret Fuller, 
“What the age needs is a_ spiritually-minded 
man of the world.” This is what Jesus was. 
He was in no way connected with official re- 
ligion, but lived what we call a secular life. He 
showed that this kind of life was divine by the 
way he lived it. The demand is not that secular 
interests shall be put under the ban, but that 
they shall become more and more the expres- 
sions of the higher life. The Catholic Church 
has tried to get the world into the church. The 
real business is to develop the divine life in the 
world. One may say that he has outgrown the 
church, but he has not outgrown his relation to 
society. The demand is still upon him to make 
it what it should be. To promote the higher 
life, we must have something more than reform 
societies. Spiritual forces are atmospheric, and 
the sins of society are too subtle and illusive to 
be overcome simply by joining a club whose pur- 
pose is to effect some change in the habits of 
the people. Hardness of heart, false ambition, 
selfishness, worship of money, will remain to be 
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dealt with after reform societies have done all 
that they can do. 

The press and the theatre do not create the 
market for what they give: they simply supply 
the demand. When it becomes fashionable to 
be rational, to follow after whatsoever things are 
true, just, pure, and exalted, the higher life will 
be realized in the world. This able and thought- 
ful address closed with an earnest appeal to 
women to set the fashion in favor of a higher 
social ideal. 

Rev. Mr. Tiffany, being asked to address the 
conference, spoke in praise of Mrs. Keyes’s paper, 
and argued that itis variety that gives charm and 
freshness to home life. 

Dr. Crothers thought most people are trying 
to live a higher life, but what is higher life for 
one may not be for another. It is for each one 
to realize where he is, then to think what may 
be his next higher step, and then to take that 
step. We should have sympathy with ail up- 
ward moyements: they are religious so far as 
they are upward moving. The next step up is 
always hard. It may beas hard for the respect- 
able as it is for the criminal or the pauper. In 
every case the spiritual problem is to discover the 
secret of overcoming the “world’s allurement, 
fret, and fashion.” 

Rey. Mr, Staples thonght the yellow journals 
helped to create the market which they sought 
tosupply. At the close of his remarks a col- 
lection was taken, which amounted to $40.35. 

Rev. Mr. Reccord then invited the conference 
to partake of the bountiful luncheon that the 
Cambridgeport society had provided. 

At 2 P.M. the conference reassembled in the 
church; and, after the roll-call of the churches, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells spoke on “The 
Women’s Alliance in Unitarian Work.” She 
contended that the Alliance was necessary 
because (1) it gives opportunity for women todo 
their own work in their own way, and (2) because 
it does work which men cannot do. It is neces- 
sary to complete the circle of denominational 
organization. She was followed by Rev. Mr. 
Eells who spoke on “The Demands of the 
Higher Life in Business.” How to make our 
ideals real in the fret and turmoil of activity is 
the real problem. The idealist in business is 
confronted with the fact that it is the unscrupu- 
lous, the least ideal man that sets the pace in the 
business world. If the man who believes in the 
higher life cannot compete with him, he must 
goto the wall. The question is not, How can I 
be true to my ultimate ideal, but How can I be 
truest in the conditions of to-day? trusting 
that, if I am true to my highest possibility to-day, 
there will be a higher possibility for me to- 
morrow. With a very impressive illustration, 
the speaker indicated the different steps by 
which one ascends to the higher life and becomes 
the king of his whole nature. 

After this inspiring address a very spirited 
discussion followed between Mr, Ellis and Mrs. 
Wells, the former speaking against the propo- 
sition to have the Women’s Alliance incorporated. 
He thought that, since the American Unitarian 
Association had both men and women in its mem- 
bership and on its board of directors, there was 
no need of a separate organization. Mrs. Wells, 
on the other hand, insisted that the women 
could never do what they are doing now through 
the American Unitarian Association. The meet- 
ing closed with a brief address by Rev. Mr. 
Hudson. Henry C. Parker, secretary. 


Norfolk Conference.— The annual meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday, October 23, with 
the Unitarian society in Hyde Park, Rev. W. H. 
Savage, minister. President Frank Smith, Esq., 
of Dedham, called the meeting to order; and 
Rev. J. W. Austin of Dedham offered prayer. 
The president then welcomed the delegates from 
the various churches, and, calling attention to 
the purposes of the founders of the conference, 
reminded all of their duty toward it as loyal 
members, and their responsibility to make it 
more a means of mutual helpfulness and inter- 
course between the constituent societies, and in 
other ways hold it to its first and real purposes. 
The annual reports were then read by the secre- 
tary and treasurer, showing the conference to be 
in a prosperous condition. 
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Rev. Edward Cummings of the South Con- 
regational Church, Boston, delivered a thought- 
ul and eloquent address on “The Failure of 
Self-seeking.” This failure the nineteenth cen- 
tury proved. The intellectual life of the 
eighteenth century may be summed up in the 
words “enthusiasm for liberty.” Liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, were the watchwords at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century; and the greatest 
of these was liberty. Now the order is reversed, 

and fraternity is first. In the nation’s progress 
the chief emphasis has been placed on “indus- 
trial independence.” The false and cold-blooded 
economic creed of Adam Smith had possessed 
the public mind for the better part of a century. 
The utterly selfish doctrine of /aissez-faire had 
poisoned the social system and infected the 
tissue of the whole body politic and body 
economic. Oppression and complacent intoler- 
ance begot industrial revolution among laborers; 
and slowly, and at last through legislation, in 
England at least, labor obtained recognition of 
some of its claims. The rule of Jesus, the 
Golden Rule, had been made over into the 


“Rule of Gold,” and made to read, “Do unto’ 


others what it pays best to do,” according to the 
economic philosophy of the advocates of self- 
seeking. The end of the century has shown 
that the attempt to live by that old philosophy 
has failed in practice. Years back the question, 
“How far can the law of unregulated self-seek- 
ing be allowed to have its way?” began to 
agitate the thought of men. And the answer 
came by and by, “Seek first the welfare of 
society and its righteousness.” The endeavor 
dealt first with the children and youth, then 
women, then the men who are in exceptional 
and hard conditions. Through legislation the 
way to their uplifting is in process of building, 
to result in a body of laws which shall restore 
the spirit of the Golden Rule, and replace the 
self-seeking “economic rudder” with the frater- 


nal ideal of a “brother-man,” working for the: 


welfare of a great social, industrial, and political 
family. The creed of greed must be replaced 
by the creed of fraternity. The redeeming ten- 
dency of the hour is fraternity. When this rule 
shall prevail perfectly, the millennium will not 
have come; but something better than the millen- 
nium surely will have come. 

Rev. John A. Savage of Medfield opened the 
discussion of the address. We may not hope to 
change the present economic man, but we may 
teach the new fraternal rule of conduct in all 
life’s relations to the children. Mr. Savage 
illustrated his ideas of the needed changes by 
several apt and interesting stories. He would 
substitute Mr. Dole’s “Citizen and Neighbor” 
in the public schools for Czesar’s “Gallic Wars,” 
and emphasize the Golden Rule rather than the 
old rule of individual thrift, so long a part of 
our New England social, industrial, and political 
creed. Aroll-call of the churches revealed the 
attendance of 250, including those from Hyde 
Park and visitors not delegates. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Channing was called upon 
for a word at this time. She spoke briefly and 
to the point, as ever. The practical evidences 
of Christian faith and religious growth are what 
she hopes for. The chief work of the ministry 
is to make men less selfish. Men of our fellow- 
ship ought to show their interest in religion and 
for humanity by attending church and helping 
on the enterprises which stand for religion and 
enlightenment. It is a shame that our Christian 
Register is not more generally supported by the 
denomination. What we all need is to get a 
paseo for our religion, and give ourselves to its 
calls. 

Ex-Mayor Smith of Halifax, England, just 
now on ‘a brief visit at Westwood, was called 
upon, and made a stirring address in the line of 
Mr. Cummings’s topic, touching the economic 
conditions in some English manufacturing 
centres, showing that great progress has been 
made in harmonizing the conflicting interests of 
employer and employed. In regard to church 
attendance, he remarked the great difference 
in America from that in England. Attendance 
there is far more general. Especially the young 
are very constant in their attendance, and their 
Sunday-schools are nearly all crowded. He 
spoke of a great gathering of children for 
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praise services in one great hall, where over 
thirty thousand children joined in the singing. 
At twelve o’clock the usual conference collection 
._ was taken, amounting at this meeting to $29.26. 
Rev. Mr. Savage of Hyde Park, in behalf of the 
society, invited all to adjourn to the vestry, 


where a bountiful collation was served by the) 


ladies of the parish. 
The meeting was'called to order again at 2 
P.M., when a praise service was held, conducted 


_ by Rev. George W. Solley of Christ Church, | 


Dorchester, assisted by the choir of the Hyde 
Park church. A roll-call of the churches 
showed the attendance of about one hundred 
and the delegates from visiting parishes, and 
some one hundred and forty others, with seven- 
teen out of the twenty-one pastors of the con- 
ference. The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and election of officers followed, resulting 
in the choice of Mr. Frank Smith of Dedham, 
president; Mr. Charles H. Stearns of Brookline 
and Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, vice- 
presidents; Rev. George M. Bodge of West- 
wood, secretary and treasurer ; and for directors: 
Rev. William S. Jones of Randolph, Mr. Henry 
F. Howe of Dorchester, for one year; Rev. J.H. 
Applebee of West Roxbury and Mrs. Chandler 
W. Smith of Wollaston for two years; Mrs. 
Edwin E. Swan of Dorchester and Rev. F. W. 
Pratt of Wollaston for three years. 

The conference was then given to a temper- 
ance session under the direction of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, whose president, Rev. 
C. F. Dole, gave an earnest address upon the 
question, “Is the Subject of Temperance of 
Secondary Importance?” Many of our men 
who make public opinion seem to be of the 
opinion that the subject is of secondary import- 
ance, and this'seems to include many of our 
ministers. Many seem to think that their in- 
terest in this matter need not extend beyond the 
limits of their own parishes. Temperance is a 
world question. Mr. Dole gave many startling 
statistics showing the enormous extent of the 
evil of the liquor traffic. European nations are 
showing far more zeal in reform than America. 
Six hundred millions of dollars are spent every 
year on the side of waste and evil, for drink. 
Just think» what might be accomplished if this 
vast sum (whichis an estimate excluding neces- 
sary and legitimate drinking of liquors) might 
be transferred to the side of good, for education 
and charity. The army of men concerned in the 
traffic, about one million, fight every attempt to 
alleviate the evil. The waste is only one aspect 
of the matter, for the misery which ensues 
through the loss of this money cannot be esti- 
mated. It is rare to find one family which 
has not one member, at least, going or gone to 
ruin from this traffic. The traffic stands for all 
that is evil and horrible over against the en- 
deavoring of the communities of the good, work- 
ing to uplift humanity. 

William W. I. Cole of the South End House, 
Boston, spoke of the Norwegian system, and 
advocated a first-hand study of the saloon, his 
topic being “Substitutes for the Saloon.” He 
does not believe the saloon can be legislated or 
“smashed” out of existence. The power of the 
saloon is not its attractiveness. It is not the 
“poor man’s club,” as it is often called. Men 
go there for drink, not society. Pleasant homes, 
public gymnasiums, and free baths may in a 
measure prevent young men going to the saloons 
or associations of men for any good purpose, 
like fraternal societies, labor unions and the 
like. Mr. R. C. Humphreys spoke some ear- 
nest words against the growing tendency of the 
use of liquor, and strongly rebukes the influence 
of men who occupy high stations of influence 
for their apparent carelessness in regard to their 
example and advice to the young. Two stirring 
speeches followed by Mr. Kempton of Sharon 
and Mr. F. A. Wyman of Hyde Park. 

The secretary then announced that an invita- 
tion had been received from the society in 
Neponset to hold the winter meeting of the con- 
ference with that parish. He also offered reso- 
lutions of regret for the removal of Rev, R. W. 
Savage of Walpole from our conference and 
earnest good wishes for his health and happi- 
ness in his new surroundings and pursuits, 
which resolutions were passed. The thanks of 


and there was a large congregation. 
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the conference were extended to the Hyde 
Park society for the cordial hospitality, to their 
choir for their assistance, and to the speakers 
for their service. 


Adjourned at 4..m. George M. Bodge, Secre- 
tary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—All Souls’, Roxbury: All Souls’ Day 
was observed October 27. The weather was fine, 


and the decorations of chrysanthemums helped 
much in the service. The sermon was an at- 
tempt to locate our church. It was located as a 
part of the church universal, in the fellowship of 
liberals in religion, among those who bear the 


name Unitarian, and in this community. In 
each of these locations it had its work to do, and 


should receive inspiration. 


Bulfinch Place Church: The Women’s Al- 
liance of the Bulfinch Place Church will hold a 
fair on November 13 and 14 from 11 A.M. to 
9.30 P.M. Lunch will be served each day from 
12 to 20’clock. Tables of useful and fancy ar- 
ticles, preserves, candy, etc. There will be 
music during the evening. All friends are cor- 
dially invited. Admission free. 


Church of Our Father, East Boston, Albert J. 
Coleman: The fine old church of this place has 
been sold; and on Sunday, October 27, the society 
met for the last time in this old building. After 
the benediction the pastor asked for $1,500, 
pointing out the fact that at least $4,000 would 
be needed to enable the society to purchase land 
and erect its proposed new church free of debt. 
The appeal met with the most enthusiastic re- 
sponse, one hundred and fifteen individuals or 
families in a few minutes pledging the sum of 
$2,450. During the past week the amount has 
increased to $3,180. The changing conditions of 
the island have made it necessary to change the 
church location, and this strong and loyal ex- 
pression of interest augurs well for the future 
prosperity of the church. The society will 
meet for the present, and until the new church 
is completed, in. Central Hall, a cheerful and 
homelike place. Land has been purchased on 
Marion Street, in the more residential part of 
‘East Boston, where the society hopes to serve 
the community after the best traditions of our 
Unitarian faith. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The various activi- 
'ties of this college town church are again in suc- 
cessful operation. The Ladies’ Union has. be- 
gun its work most auspiciously, with an average 
attendance of over eighty. Itis expected that 
the membership will this year reach a hundred. 
Among the members are included women from 
all the English-speaking churches in the city, sev- 
eral being Catholics. These women participate 


not in the distinctly church work. This condi- 
tion of affairs has brought all the churches closer 
together, and it has produced a much more 
friendly feeling toward the Unitarian church. 
The Sunday morning congregations this fall 
have been the largest for the same period in 
the history of the church. A large number of 
students, and of a superior class, have been in 
‘attendance. Mr. Crooker has a Bible class, 
which is attended by about fifty students. The 
work is a free but sympathetic study of the Gos- 
pel of Luke. The Young People’s Religious 
Union has started with unusual vigor, with large 
attendance at its social and religious meetings. 
The Sunday-school is a little larger than usual, 
though still small. The circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters continues prosperous in its helpful minis- 
tries, Altogether, the work has opened very 
satisfactorily; and the present appearance indi- 
cates that the church will this year carry its re- 
ligious helpfulness to a very large number of 
university students. 


Brooklyn, Mich.—Francis M. Geer of New 
York City, who has filled the People’s Church 
pulpit at Brooklyn and Onsted since last June, 
departed on Monday for Meadville, Pa., where 
he will finish. his. course of study at the Mead- 
ville Theological School. He stopped ex route 
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in the educational work of the Union, though. 
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at Detroit, to be present at the twenty-sixth 
annual conference of the Unitarian and other 
Christian churches, held at that place. During 
his four months’ residence in this vicinity, Mr. 
Geer has made many friends, whose best wishes 
will follow him. Rev. Edward H. Barrett of 
Evansville, Ind., has assumed Mr. Geer’s posi- 
tion as minister of People’s Church. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Barnard : 
A fine series of “forward movement” meetings 
have been held at the Unitarian church on the 
evenings of October 13, 20, and 27. The 
speakers were Rev. A. P. Record, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Rev. John H. Applebee, Rev. John 
Snyder, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, and 
Rev. James Eells. 


Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, for the past three 
years minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
has resigned. Miss Barnard has given noble 
service to this church, and her resignation causes 
profound regret. , : 


Green Harbor, Mass.—On the afternoon 
and evening of October 24 the nineteenth anni- 
versary of the dedication of Grace Chapel was 
made a most delightful occasion through the 
efforts of the present minister, Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, supplemented by the society and mem- 
bers of the parish. In the afternoon Rev. C. F. 
Dole gave a most interesting discourse, leading 


Business Notices. 


A Dining-room Assistant.—They are selling 
at the Paine Furniture Warerooms in this city what is 
known as a “dining-room assistant.”’? It is a type of 
serving buffet with two broad shelves anda compartment 
drawer. It takes almost no space in the dining-room, and 
greatly ministers to convenience. It has struck a popular 
note, and already there is an active demand for these din- 
ing-room assistants. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


THE address of Rev. T. D. Howard is 
99 School Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 3oth ult., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Leonard W. 
Starkey and Emma G. Burr, both of Ashby. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


== Funeral 
i= Undertakers = 


l= and Embaimers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . : 
.. + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
J with the establishment. 


STAR SYSTEM. 


Humsotpr, la—The system has every indication of 
working well, Attendance to-day, 93,—largest in the his- 
tony of the school. Stars in great demand by young and 
old. Gratefully, FaitH Jones. Address all orders to 
Rey. A. C. Grisr, Racine, Wis. 


An Evening’s Entertainment 
THE ORIGINAL 


AUNT JEMIMA’S ALBUM 


For Church, Club, or Societies employing home 
talent. For testimonials, terms, etc., address 
Mrs. Mercre E, ‘Rerp, Rockland, Mass. 
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lines. Our Sunday-school has suffered seriously 
from these causes. The Sunday congregation 
has suffered serious diminution from the same 
cause. The society has now resolved to dispose 
of the old property, and build a new and 
smaller but more convenient edifice in the cen- 
tral residence portion of the city. It is hoped 
that this change will help largely to solve our 
very difficult problem in Kansas City. 


up to*the text, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Under the leadership of Miss Edith 
Bryant at the organ, several hymns used at the 
dedication were sung. 

Among the former ministers present were Rev, 
W. H. Savary and Rev. N.S. Hoagland. The 
National Alliance was represented by Mrs. 
Emily Fifield, who brought the congratulations 
of twelve thousand women, and pledged con- 
tinued interest in their daughter Grace. 

A “Harvest Supper” was served at six o’clock, | 
by Mrs. Fred Keene, chairman, with able assist- 
ants. So many patronized this feast of good 
things, the tables had to be reset, showing how 
useful an “annex” to the chapel, proposed by 
Rev. Mr. Solley this summer, would be, in which 
to hold church suppers and entertainments, in- 
stead of using the place of worship for such pur- 
poses. 

_Following the repast and social hour, there 
was speaking by Rev. W. H. Savary on “What 
the Church stands for.” Rev. N. S. Hoagland 
tenderly recalled names of former members,— 
the late Mr. Cole, Mr. Delano, and Mr. Alfred 
Phillips, now passed on to the real life, all men 
who knew how to bear up the arms of a minister 
in his time at Green Harbor. Mr. Henry Tol- 
man, Sr., eighty-two years old, made some apt 
remarks, followed by Mr. H. L. Thomas, select- 
man of the town of Marshfield and a regular at- 
tendant at Grace Chapel. A letter was read 
from Mrs. Andrews, now in Michigan; and re- 
grets were expressed by Mrs. Whitney that 
others, who formerly had been of great use in 
various ways to Grace Chapel, were unable to 
accept the invitation to be present. 

Piano selections rendered by Miss Marion 
Copeland of Newton preceded the singing of the 
closing hymn, “America,” in which all joined as 
having received an uplift from the two sessions, 
nourishing, as they did, so many sides of life, 
and at which such a good spirit prevailed. Mr. 
Savary took occasion to congratulate Green Har- 
bor people upon having such an able minister as 
Rey. Mary T. Whitney, who had been the means 
of bringing all together on this happy event. 
The chapel was beautifully decorated. The en- 
tire back of the chancel was banked in autumn 
tints of foliage by Miss Foster and Miss Cham- 
berlain, who also used cut flowers in various 
parts of the church to make the place beautiful. 


_Lexington, Mass.—Sunday, October 27, 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of Rev. C. A. Staples over the First Parish 
in Lexington. He preached a vigorous sermon 
from Psalm xc. 9,—“We spend our years as a 
tale that is told,’—recounting the work of his 
twenty years here. The church now contributes 
over one thousand dollars a year for charitable 
and missionary work. 

Mr. Staples is in his seventy-fifth year of age. 
He was presented with a substantial token of the 
love felt for him, in the form of a purse. 

This church has had but two longer pastorates 
in its two hundred and ten years’ history,—Rev. 
John Hancock, 1697 to 1752, and Rev. Jonas 
Clarke, 1755 to 1805. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. Napoleon Hoagland: 
Rev. James Sallaway, who was pastor of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church in this place 
fourteen years ago, has been renewing old friend- 
ships among his former parishioners. Recently 
he preached at the regular Sunday service, and 
gave his lecture “In and about Jerusalem” 
before the Young People’s Religious Union in 
the evening. Last Friday evening he gave the 
same lecture before the Boys’ Club in Memorial 
Hall, Hopedale. Last Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, he again favored the Mendon people by 
telling them “What he saw in Egypt.” Both 
addresses gave excellent satisfaction in point of 
interest and instruction, the story being graphi- 
cally but simply told, and the scenes being de- 
picted in clear-cut, well-chosen language. Quite 
a number from the other churches, and many 
who are not in the habit of attending church at 
all, were drawn out to these meetings. 


Milford, N.H.—The Rev. St. Ethelbert 
Yates, who for one year has been the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, has now re- 
signed. 


New York, N.¥.—Church of the Messiah: 
Dr. Minot J. Savage announces a course of 
twelve sermons, as follows: To Young Men and 
Women: 1. What Life is for; 2. Education 
for Life; 3. Money; 4. The Intellectual Life ; 
5. Work and Play; 6. The Religious Life. To 
Young Married People: 7. Man and Woman; 
8. Love and Marriage; 9. Children; to. Society ; 
11. Divorce; 12. Independence of Women. 


Sterling, Mass.—A call has been extended 
to Rev. Leroy F. Snapp of Malden, Mass., to 
become the minister of the Unitarian church, 
as successor to Rev. John N. Woodman, who 
recently resigned. 


Helena, Mont.— The corner-stone of the 
new Unitarian church was laid on Sunday after- 
noon, October 20, with the impressive rites of 
the Masonic fraternity. Chief Justice Brantley 
acted as grand master, and prominent citizens 
of the State took part. Addresses were made 
by Col. Wilbur F. Sanders and by Rev. Leslie 
W. Sprague. Despite threatening rain nearly 
one thousand people assembled, and remained 
throughout the ceremony. Three of the four 
walls of the beautiful new edifice are already 
completed, and the contractors hope to have the 
building under cover by the middle of Novem- 
ber. It is possible, with the usual good weather 
of this country at this season and with the 
financial co-operation- of the Unitarians of 
America, that the new building may be ready 
for use—at least a part of it—by the Christmas 
season. An announcement of the season’s work 
of the First Unitarian Society shows the usual 
activities, besides the work of church building. 
There is a Sunday morning class in “The Truths 
and Errors of Orthodoxy”; a young people’s 
class in Emerson; a Carlyle class, studying 
“Sartor Resartus”; a sociology class, dealing 
with the problems of society, before which 
several of the leading educators and ministers 
of the State are being heard. The Women’s 
Alliance, the Young Women’s League, the 
free kindergarten, the Sunday-school, and the 


‘Walpole, Mass.—Rev. R. W. Savage, pas- 
tor here for the past eight*years, has tendered 
his resignation. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion (May 1 to Nov. 1, 1go1) from the follow- 
ing Sunday-schools : — 


First Parish, Cambridge. .-+.sssssese sere sere cers $44.46 
South Congregational Church, Boston... +--+ % 25.00 
Unitarian Societies: 
Greenfield ......++ 
Chelmsford ....- 


a nese ceenee 


: 5 Arlington 25.00 
pulpit make announcements of vigorous plans} Springfield... .-.. +... «+--+: 25.00 
and high aims. amaica Plain ( 9.00 

evere ..- 3.30 

. ° Lowell. 6.69 

Kansas City, Mo.—One of the chief diffi-] Milton... 10.00 

culties of our Unitarian mission in Kansas City Deerfield 7:50 
mae tas West Ne’ 64. 

has been the location of our church building.| Winthrop 2.20 

The greater part of the population has moved ey ee : er 


away from the heart of the city. Where there os 
are several children in a family the expense of get- 


ing to church is an item of consideration, besides 
the danger to small children of intersecting car 


First Religious peel Roxbury: 
Howard Sunday-school.. . 

First Parish, Brookline. 
First Parish, Concord .. 
First Parish, Dover....++ 


seaneee - 
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EASTER OFFERINGS 


Donald and Edward Crane, mite-box 393-- 2.00 
Mrs. Charles Faulkner. 50,00 
Miss Faulkner......-- 25.00 
Miss Mary R. Parkmai 2.00 


Charles A. Dean....-.. e 
Misses Clara Savage, He! tchell, and Clara 
Hamilton, the oatsey| of an entertainment 
held by them in Medford......++ seer sees eseess 6.00 
Junior Lend a Hand Club, Cohasset.... +--+ ++++ 10,00 


Pokal Je cvhiheey . iakeee See ew eks wares, MEMPTOOrE 


H. PICKERING, 7reasurer, 
“ 156 Oliver Street. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 


Sunday School Society. Additional donations, . 
for year ending Sept. 30, 1901: — 


Sept. 9. Dorchester Third Religious Society 
Sunday-school. .... 4+ s++e esse eeeere 
12, Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school- 
12, Dorchester, Mass., First Parish 
13, Franklin, N.H., Sunday-school 
13. Watertown, Mass., First Paris 


18. Howar Sunday-school, Bulfinch 

Place, Boston,.s-.+ss-s++s sees ceneees 5.00 
x8. Hawes Unitarian Church, South Bos- 

LOM. sees sees sean ccss cere cess eeeesaeece 15.00 
18. Miss Maria Wells....+-..s seer sors sere: 10.00 
20. Shirley, Mass., First Congregational 

Society. .oc. cose caceccescncsssepcosres 5.00 
20. Westwood, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
20. All Souls’ Church, New York Ci 100 00 
20. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school 20.00 
21. Concord, Mass First Parish.. 50.00 


23. Athol, Mass., Second Unita 


15.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
15-54 
40.00 
5.00 
10.00 
7.61 
5.00 
tional unday-school...... et es 15.00 
26. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school... 20.00 
27. Leominster, Mass., Sunday-school.... 20.00 
27. Springfield, Mass..++> sss esse sere ee an 40.00 
27. Plymouth, Mass., Sunday-school....-+ 10.00 
27. Spring Garden Society, Philadelphia.. 15.00 
27. San Francisco, Cal., P: 
school «++«« 25.00 
27. Marlboro, Mas: 20.00 
27. Chelmsford, Mass., Sunday-scho' 8.50 
27. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
28. Duxbury, 2.25 
28. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-schoo 5.00 
28. Hudson 
school : . 10.00 
28. Waltham, Mass., First Parish....- was 28.11 


30. Littleton, Mass., First Congregational 
Society .....csccecceescctcerensen see 20.00 

30. West Newton, Mass., Sunday-school 

30. Beverly, Mass., Sunday-school.... 

30. Meadville, Pa., Sunday-school.. 

30. Somerville, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Society-.-..s+cseerceeesere sees 23-41 
30. Groton, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

SCHOO] «+ ose cece sens cere ceenseees eee 10.00 
30. Rev. F. L.. Hosmer, life member... .++ 10.00 


30. San Francisco, Cal., Second Unitarian 


Sunday-school. ...+ .sseeeesee cece 5.00 
30. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school...... £0.00 
30. Manchester, N.H., Sunday-school.... 5.00 
30. Sturbridge, Mass., Sunday-school..... 2.00 
30. West Bridgewater, Mass. Sunday- 

SCHOO] ..+e cece eseece cer see ceeneeces 5.00 
30 Troy, N.Y., Sunday-school.... =e 5.00 
30. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday-school....... 2.00 
30. Hackensack, N.J., Sunday-school..... 1.00 
30. Scituate, Mass., Sunday-school.......+ 1,20 
30, Ottawa, Can., Church of Our Father.. 3.00 
30. Dedham, Mass., First Parish........++ 23.00 
30. Worcester, Mass., Church of Uni 

Sunday-school. ...--.+++++++ 15.00 
3o. Farmington, Me., Sunday-scho 5.00 
30. St. John, N.B., Sunday-school. 8.00 
jo. Lenox Avenue Sunday-school, 

Vork City. .see sore secers cess cesesees 20,00 
30. West Somerville, Mass., Second Uni- 

tarian Sunday-school....++ e+. +++s+« 5.00 
30. Albany, N.Y., Sunday-school.. J 200 
30. Saco, Me., Second Parish..-.+..++.+++« 13.29 


—_—— 


ae 


: 
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Sept. 3°. Lynn, Mass., Second Society. $25.74 
30. Iuverne,!Minn., Unity Congre: 
NSCLERG ants hein statesaiein: ef ole wale oo 8.00 
30. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school....- 5.00 
30. Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
30. at: Mass., New North Sunday- 
BALI a Pg. siete nts wiols 0 clgt dhs kinleiina aera 5.00 
30, Ithaca, N.Y., Sunday-school . 5.00 
30. Norwell, Mass., First Parish.... 6.00 
30. Mrs. E. H. Banister, life member..... 10.00 
30, Dorchester, Mass., Channing ch 
unday-school... 5 5.00 
30, Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-schoo +50 
30. Jamestown, N.Y. 2.00 
30. Newburg, N.Y., fs 5.00 
30. Germantown, Pa., Sunday-school..... 3,00 
30. Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Sunday- 
MORMON «inice's dass) s'nclajcceelsaeelenncsehutey 10.00 
30. Harvard Church, Charlestown, Mass-. 16,00 
30. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school..... 2,00 
30. Chicago, Ill., Third Unitarian Sunday- 
2.00 
3.00 
30. 
5.00 
30. 
SCHOOL .... 200s sees sereverc cers ocessce 10.00 
30. Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Sunday- 
BGO Lae sika cdilevashscudsetetvectsreuene 3.00 
30. Sherborn, Mass., Sadar schae Spireiaeld 2.00 
30, Lexington, Mass., First Congregational - 
Blocibtyaccdsccnicscsicdveacde cecescecce 24.08 
30. Revere, Mass., Tuckerman Sunday- 
MAIO cetain gegen ss cng asin, evan = 2.00 
30. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
30. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-school. 3.00 
30. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
30, Exeter, N.H., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
30. Clinton, Mass. eat Beas wad 7.50 
30. South Natick, ‘Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
30. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school......- 5.00 
30. Framingham, Mass., First Parish..... 23.00 
30. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school......+ 2.00 
30. Walpole, N.H.,Sunday-school....... 4.00 
30. Milford, N.H., First Unitarian So- 
CLELY +e eens cece cere anne eens seen sere 5.00 
30. Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Society Sun- 
Aay-SChOOL.... 00 ene cree cere aneness 5.00 
30. Buffalo, N.Y., Parkside Sunday-school 2.00 
30. Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish 20.00 
30. Medfield, Mass., Stinday-school....... 10,00 
30. Ellsworth, Me., Sunday-school.......+ 2.00 
30. Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Sunday-school... 1.00 
30. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
30, Buffalo, N.Y., Church of Our Father 
Sunday-school.....+0++++++se+seeneee 5.00 
30. Braintree, 10,00 
30. Concord, 20.00 
RicHARD C. HumPHREYS, Zreasurer. 
Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
$4,155.53 
2,500.00 
ars. eee ec eee ce ee meee seer ee - 10,00 
20. Society in Petersham, on account.....- 50.00 
23. Bertha M. Haas, Summit, N mae 3.00 
24, Society in Newport, R.I..... re 100.00 
31. Society in Barnstable...... see 32.05 
Sept. 9. Society in Neillsville, Wis. wap 10.00 
g. Society in Merrillan, Wis.... +3: 5.00 
zz. Society in ) Barnstable, additi in 
1.00 
26. Society in Eastport, M 25.00 
Oct. 8. Mrs. ae 
Fla . 5.00 
1x. Sunday-school in Houlton, Me... 3.73 
12. Society in Bar Harbor, Me..... 2.00 
14. Society in Sterling...........++ ; 25.00 
15. ay aadolok Coolidge, Boston.... +--+ 25,00 
24. Miss Ellen M, Ken il, Oswego, N.Y. 10.00 
2g. Society in Plainfield, N.J....--s+s+-++« 34.79 
29. Mrs. Delia A. Holbrook, Brookli f 
30. Society in Sullivan Harbor, Me. 
3x. Society in Charleston, S.C....... 


HALL IN TOKYO. 


Already acknowledged. ....++ +++» tase ners cone cece 
Aug. 31. Women’s National Alliance..... 


severe 


Aug. 1. Bequest of the late Mrs. Olive L. Rugg, 
Sterling... cs... sss sere ests ease cesses $1,000.00 
Oct. 7. Bequest of the late William B. Powers 
Guucy: Tbe iss ssivae cone 2 
Francis H. Lincoitn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Saas cach aay 500.00 


The Unitarian Church in Old Bos- 
ton, England. 


Previously mckoneecdned 


(twenty poun $97.80 
ey acknowle 35.55 
iss A. » DEWEY see sere enee sera enee cess s pete 1,00 

(Sixth and last subscription) Mrs. A. C. Welling- * 
$136.35 


-s L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
gt Mr. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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American Loan and Trost Company 


53 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business Oct. 31, 1901 


ASSETS 

Massachusetts Bonds at par......-+eseeseeee $100,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds at par.. 275,000.00 
Railroad and other Bonds.... oe 859,791-30 
Railroad and other Stocks. . . 42,625.00 
Time Loans ..0+- e205 -0s 5,826,291.18 
Demand Loans......+..+++ soala 2,981,074.25 
Cash in Office and in Banks.....-.+++e-es+e+  2,009,984.54 

$12,004,766.27 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ....sseseeeserecesseeeeeseseses —$1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund...... 800,000.00 
Undivided Earnings.. 368,092.60 
Depositss.en ssescee csc. svcesescesne cave 9,926,673.67 
$12,094,766.27 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
S. E. PEABODY, Chairman. 


C. F. ADAMS, 2p. 
HOBART AMES. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. 
ISAAC T. BURR. 
SAMUEL CARR. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


GORDON DEXTER. 
ELMER P. HOWE. 

N. W. JORDAN. 

DAVID P. KIMBALL. 
FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr. 


ALBERT A. POPE. 

N, W. RICE. 

R. E. ROBBINS. 

PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL. 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. — 
No. 2. THe ConGREGATIONAL Mztuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundr 
No. 5. AmgRIcAN UNITARIANISM: Its aestoty and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. ad 
No. 6. Cuurcn OrcanizaTion. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Serr Bravutirut. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8. THE JupGment:, The True Doctrine of the 
qua ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. i 
No. 9. THe Breatu oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundri 
No.1. LipgrRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
No, 13. JoszrH Prizstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
e New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 
No. 14. WHAT o’cLock 1s 1T IN Revicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
No.15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Oprgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning, $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 18. How wk HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
No. 19. Four SzRmMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
ae $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents. 
No. 20. THEODORE ParkErR’s LETTER TO A YouNnG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred. 
Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FuTurg. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 


undred. 
A WorkKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 


Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 


per hun 

No. 26. Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hun 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist., By 
rata James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 

1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4, Another Year. 

5. Some Things which ‘the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Eve- 
ution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


$312 


Pleasantrics. 


Bishop Stubbs was witty, even when he| 
grumbled. He was not willing to be moved 
from Chester to Oxford; and he said, as he left 
the chapter house, “I am like Homer: I suffer 
from translations.” 


A lady was looking for her husband, and 
inquired anxiously of a housemaid: “Do you 
happen to know anything of your master’s 
whereabouts?” ‘I’m not sure, mum,” replied 
the careful domestic; “but I think they’re in the 
wash.” — Pathfinder. 


“You are from the country, are you not, sir ?” 
said a dandy young bookseller to a homely- 
dressed Quaker who had given him some 
trouble. “Yes.” ‘“Here’s an essay on the rear- 
ing of calves.” “That,” said Aminabad, as he 
turned to leave the shop, “thee had better pre- 
sent to thy mother.” | 


“Why is it that so few people seem anxious 
to talk to Mr. Carpington? He seems very well 
informed.” “That’s just the difficulty,” an- 
swered Miss Dimpleton. ‘“He’s one of those 
dreadful men who know enough to correct your 
mistakes when you quote the classics, and who 
don’t know enough not to do it.”_— Washington 
Star. 


Bishop Stubbs found in his new diocese a 
tactless archdeacon, who continually informed 
him of what, under similar circumstances, his 
predecessor, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, would 
havedone. At last he said: “Archdeacon, you 
remind me of the Witch of Endor; for you are 
not contented unless you raise the ghost of 
Samuel.” 


A lady just returned from Europe tells the 
following: “There were two haberdashers in 
London on a quiet street. One, to rival his 
fellow-tradesman, erected a sign with Latin, 
‘Mens Conscia Recti;—‘A Mind Conscious of 
Right. The other, not to be outdone, copied 
the sign, adding, ‘Men’s and Women’s Conscia 
Rectis”” — Women’s Tribune. 


A digger in a Western Australian town con- 
sulted a doctor, and then went to get the pre- 
scription. “How much?” he asked the chemist. 
“Well, let me see. There’s seven-and-sixpence 
for the medicine and a shilling for the bottle.” 
He hesitated as if uncertain. “Oh, hurry up, 
boss,” said the impatient miner. “Put a price 
on the cork, and let us know the worst.” 


William Gillette, the actor, hired an old yacht 
one summer for a cruise on the Sound. One 
day his party drifted leisurely toward a point of 
land where sat a solemn Yankee, fishing. Ina 
few hours the boat passed the point, and the 
fisherman asked, “Where are ye from?” “New 
York,” replied Gillette, with a yachtsman’s pride. 
“Howlong?” “Since August 1.” After a pause 
a voice over the water asked, ‘‘What year?” 


My head is like a Factory, 
The Windows are my eyes; 
The Furnace is my mouth,—you see 
I feed it meats or pies. 
And, when its Hunger I appease, 
My Head will do its share, 
Sometimes producing Rhymes like these 
And sometimes only Hair. 
—Leslie’s Monthly. 


The Commission of Fish and Fisheries _re- 
cently received a letter from a lady who wished 


to know if the distribution of fish was kept up. | 


“If so,” continued the letter, “I wish.a large 
salmon sent me. I expect to give a handsome 
entertainment on the —th of this month, and 
wish to serve salmon at the dinner.” She was 
informed that the fish distributed are only about 
one inch long; and she, no doubt, thinks the 
government a flat failure. 
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tliant. No odor. 
‘ Many styles. Sold 
everywhere. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-ORFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Bt I, 1QOKeeecsecsereccse cece cans B30,924,972-41 
TTABILI TING, 2.04 0sus dghcocstisgutcconcses 27095474.04 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BEN]. F, STEVEMS, President. 
ALFRED D 4\s STER. Vice-President. 


See 3 B TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


BOUGHT Wee. 9 
I desire especially to buyin » 


a 


‘Dakotas. Correspondence solich te x 
Ss. K. HUMPhH. 4S 
a uf 
640 Hxchange Building, / Miass. 


BILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
his is the Highest Prizeever Awarded to Pens, 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
« modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 
tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 


‘Pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 


the best health resort. Reap, 


Come or write E. S. 
IGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. - : 


FACTURERS: 
& pricks. 658 


OPP. 


+ pctesorces : Mr. N 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [NoveMpER 7 1gor 


So thoroughly has 
the word Estey become identified 
with the organ business for the past 
fifty years that the two are syn-"" 
onymous. Cheap instruments called 
organs have no right to the name. 
Send for an Estey catalogue. 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro, Vt 


-180.Tremont Street 
BOSTON 


“= SEND FOR SAM 
AND PRICES 
Roy : 
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WHEELE or Electric 
- REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 

"Tens of thousands doing faithful service 

to-day. Made for Church use especially. 

._ Descriptive and illustrated catalogue _ 

FREE. Please state wants. Write atonce. — 
-\ WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 

No. zoo Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


CA 
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AX FAVORABLY KNOWN. SINCE 49: 
ds PAVE FURNISHED Ms0901020. 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER | 2 

CMENEELY &COn[eereys 
HL WEST-TROY, aaa 
CHIMES, Etc. CATAL GUE&PRICES FREE: 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL > . 
. FOR BOYS . 7 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. > if 
: F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. — 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Skis 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D* 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER : 
Miss (RROLING Ry CLARKS Principals. 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor, 
T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 


trated catalogue, 


BOSTON._ 


